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An editor writes: ‘*Tokology should be in| Physicians write: ‘To a mother Tokology 
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TOKOLOGY 


TOKOLOGY, a complete ladies’ guide in health and 
disease, is written by Dr. ALICE B. STOCKHAM, who 
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paid, $2.75. Sample pages free. Best terms to agents. 
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Raphael—Madonna of the Chair. 


THE PERRY PICTURES 





THE PERRY MAGAZINE. 


Beautifully Illustrated. For School and Home. The following are among its contributors; 


Hon. Frank A. Hill, Secretary of the State Board of Education of Massachusetts. 
Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin. 
Sarah Louise Arnold, Supervisor of Schools, Boston. 





James Frederick Hopkins, Director of Drawing, Boston Public Schools. 

Arthur C. Boyden, Vice-Principal and Instructor in History and Science, Bridgewater (Mass,) 
Irene Weir, Director of Art, Public Schools, Brookline, Mass. ; {Normal Schoo] 
Sarah E. Brassill, Supervisor of Science, Public Schools of Cambridge, Mass. 
Laura Fisher, Director of Public Kindergarten, Boston. : 

Ada Von Stone Harris, Supervisor of Primary Schools and Kindergartens, Newark, N. J. 
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Many teachers would like to use pictures in their School work, realizing that they are of 
great value, if they knew just how to use them. The PERRY MAGAZINE will aid greatly in 
this direction. Every progressive teacher will find this magazine instructive, interesting, 
inspiring. You cannot afford to be withoutit. — é ; 

The Magazine will be issued bi-monthly during the school year, and will contain 32 pages, 
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Arrange now to attend the meeting of your state 
association. Besides the many helpful things to be 
gained from careful attention to the program, there 
is the great enthusiasm of numbers, the social up- 
lift and the gain of much professional spirit. No 
real progressive teacher can afford to miss these 
midwinter meetings. 





Southern Educae The Southern Educational Associa- 
tional Association tion meets this year at New Orleans 
December 27-30. This association held no meeting 
last year on account of the yellow fever in the 
south, and this year the arrangements were some- 
what delayed from the same cause, but by earnest 
effort on the part of President Geo. J. Ramsey, Sec- 
retary Geo. B. Cook and the local committee, all ar- 
rangements are now perfected, a strong program 
has been prepared and everything now points to a 
very successful meeting. Some of the leading top- 
ics on the program are: Art Education, Higher Ed- 
ucation in the South, Training of Teachers, - Child 
Study, the Rural School, ete. Among the speakers 
there is a blending of strong names from both the 
north and south that is sure to be beneficial to both 
sections. 

In connection with this meeting there is to be 
also a special kindergarten program. Among the 
speakers on this program, which is a new depart- 
ment, are the following: Mary C. McCulloch, on 





“The Origin of the ssiniadiael Idea and the 
Growth of the Kindergarten Spirit in the United 
States; Patty S. Hill, on “Kindergartens as a Pre- 
ventive Agency;’” Amalie Hofer, “Why Should the 
Kindergarten be Municipalized?’ A special fea- 
ture of the general program will be an address by 
Inspector Hughes on the “Kindergarten and 
School.” The New Orleans Kindergarten Club is 
in charge of the social arrangements and the Wom- 
an’s Club of the city will hold a reception for the 
women guests of the association. All teachers or 
kindergartners who can take this midwinter vaca- 
tion will find the New Orleans trip a delightful as 
well as an inspiring one. 





Low Prices and When text book uniformity was sad- 

Cheap Books. dled on Indiana there was dumped on 
the state a geography which had been outclassed 
completely by improved books. The house that 
owned the plates did not think of introducing the 
book when competition was open and where boards 
were at liberty to get the best. The house had a 
better geography for that purpose. Yet this old 
book was recovered, properly stamped and foisted 
on the state to meet the condition as to price. For 
six years the girls and boys of Indiana must be 
stinted with this series of books, or the schools 
and teachers must seek to evade the law and supply 
the defects by bringing in other books. If our peo- 
ple wish the books of 20 years ago they can get 
them for one-half or one-third the price paid for 
them then. In this, however, as in machinery, the 
people take the latest improvements and the best, 
unless by some hocus pocus law they are prevented 
from exercising their right of choice.—Michigan 
Moderator. 

A few years ago, at the close of the first five year 
contract, all the schools of Missouri were studying 
a text book on civil government that was just about 
five years behind the times. On the topic of how 
we elect a president we found several institutes 
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where the wrong date was being taught as the time 
of meeting of the electoral college. Where cheap 
books are obtained on a state contract the price paid 
is usually full value for the books received. 


Visiting Parents should visit the schools not 

the Parents alone on special days, but on the days 
when regular school work is in progress, to see 
what the teachers are doing and how they are do- 
ing it. Teachers can do much to encourage these 
visits, and it is also true that they can, and some- 
times do, do much to discourage these visits. Hold- 
Ing meetings specially arranged for the parents 
where the general educational environment is dis- 
eussed and having a free discussion of the educa- 
tional plans and purposes of the school is one of 
the very best means of creating an educational In- 
terest on the part of the school patrons. With all 
these meetings and teachers doing their best to 
encourage visits, still there will be very many par- 
ents who never visit the school. Their negligence 
in no manner excuses teachers from visiting parents. 
Prove to them that you are really interested in the 
progress of their children and you will have their 
sympathy and support. Many misunderstandings 
may be avoided by visits to parents. It pays to 
keep in close touch with the patrons of your school. 
Try it. 





School Reform The retirement of Mr. John R. Kirk 

In Missouri. from the oflice of State Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools in Missouri is a serious loss 
to the cause of public education. He is a man of 
original ideas and his work in behalf of the schools 
of the State has been unusually intelligent. He has 
done much good service under discouraging condl- 
tions. In giving place to his successor he makes 
suggestions which the incoming Superintendent will 
do well to heed. Superintendent Kirk will recom- 
mend to the Legislature of Missouri several very 
important reforms. Legislation will be proposed 
looking to the abandonment of the small, isolated, 
independent and often impoverished rural school 
districts and their consolidation into larger ones, 
at least five or six miles square, with arrangements 
for transportation of pupils to and from school. 
The iidea is to have a large and modern school 
house in the center of a large district and to pro- 
vide covered wagons to haul the children. By such 
an arrangement the rural school could be graded, 
better teachers would be employed and the cost of 
schooling would be decidedly cheaper. A school 
house with four or five rooms and as many teachers 
would be a great improvement over the existing 
small schools with poorly paid teachers and poorer 


accommodations. This reform can be easily intro. 
duced as soon as the good roads movement is car. 
ried out. 

Mr. Kirk also recommends the establishment of 
more high schools in the country communities, He 
very wisely suggests that the State should aid eacn 
high school organized according to approved stana- 
ards and admitting pupils from the surrounding 
districts without tuition. Under this plan every am- 
bitious boy and girl in the rural districts could 
have the advantage of a high school education. 
Mr. Kirk is reported as saying: “It is idle to talk 
about perfecting the rural schools until something 
is offered to stimulate the farm boys and girls to 
higher conceptions and higher attainments. The 
Stimulus should come directly from the high school 
and be felt down to the smallest child in the prim- 
ary class. The New England States, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and many others far outstrip Missouri 
in respect to the opportunities and encouragement 
given for the complete education of rural school 
children; but our Missouri farm boys and girls are 
as worthy as any others.” 

Such a reform is much needed in several States. 
in the West and Southwest. The introduction of 
free text books is another important reform recom- 
mended by the retiring Superintendent. The cost 
will be much less to the people than now. But for 
the politicians this advance movement would have 
been adopted long ago. Public opinion in all parts 
of the country is strongly and rapidly drifting to- 
wards free text books for public schools. In France 
free text books have been in use for a dozen years 
and the plan gives general satisfaction. 

D. M. HARRIS. 





Dr. A. F. Nightingale led the Republican State 
ticket at the recent election in Illinois and received 
2,000 votes more than any other candidate on the 
ticket. He was elected as Trustee of the University 
of Lllinois. 

Dr. Nightingale occupies the unique and eminent 
position of Superintendent of the High Schools of 
Chicago, fourteen in number, and which are at 
tended by nearly 10,000 pupils, who are under the 
instruction of over 300 teachers. He is also pres!- 
dent of the North Central Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges. 





The teacher who carefully follows the reading 
circle work will soon find that he is gradually ac- 
cumulating a professional library. May we not ex- 
pect the tinre to come soon when a teacher will as 
much expect to have a library devoted to his work 
as a minister, or lawyer, or physician expect to 
have their theological, legal or medical libraries. 
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THE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 





BY AUSTEN K. DE BLOIS, PRESIDENT SHURTLEFF 
COLLEGE. 





It is sometimes said that the four years of the col- 
lege course are the most critical and important in 
the history of the entire life. The statement re- 
quires qualification. Every year from the birth of 
the child to the age of 25 is critical and ono 
perhaps each year is so w vith every other year. The 
years in college are not, in themselves considered, 
more heavily fraught with danger or temptation 
than those which immediately precede or follow. 
They become intensely critical, however, when a 
single new condition enters into the account. This 
condition is the removal, at the beginning of the 
period in question, of home influences and parental 
care. In a sense never before possible, the youth 
becomes his own master. The question, then, of the 
character of the school which he shall enter be- 
comes vastly important. So we may inquire: What 
is the work of the Christian school? 

Consider the end which is sought. The purpose 
of education is not always clearly set forth. We 
sometimes think that there is no single and definite 
aim. We are told that education is the bringing 
out or unfolding of the intellectual powers. The 
founders of the school system of Prussia maintain 
that the aim is “the harmonious and equable evo- 
lution of the human powers.” But this is a process, 
and a process is never an end. One educationist 
informs us that the aim of education is to produce 
sound culture. Another asserts that the formation 
of character is final. Another regards the practical 
needs of the time and differentiates the educated 
man from the uneducated man as respectively rep- 
resenting skilled and unskilled labor. Another 
claims with much wisdom that no single discipline 
should be arbitrarily sought, but that a genuine 
and systematic training secures all worthy human 
ends. Christian education, on the other hand, has 
a distinct and absolute ideal. This is, briefly, the 
achievement of Christian character. No vague or 
fanciful conception is here, for Christian education 
looks ever toward the realization of its highest aim 
in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. Thus the aim 
is both practical and personal. Though teachers 
may fail to understand it clearly or to interpret it 


correctly; though students may be unresponsive or 
negligent, the fault is wholly with themsclves. The 
thoughtful man, be he teacher or pupil or citizen, 
recognizes the perfect personal character of Christ 
as the supreme fact in history. They see that pro- 
gress in the attainment of that life and in the 
achievement of that character constitute the worth- 
iest and most practical aim of every educational 
process. 

Thus the fundamental thought is pure and altru- 
istic. Plato’s Megalopsikon is a pattern and inodel 
of every educational system, from which Chris- 
tianity and the Christian system are eliminated. 
The philosopher’s ideal man was great souled, as 
the name implies. He was strong, scholarly and 
just. His nature was cold and lofty, his snirit in- 
tense and vigorous. He never forgot a .avor. He 
never forgave an injury. He was an egoist of the 
most refined type. Much of our modern education 
cries back to this high souled being as a sovereign 
type and exemplar. It rings the changes eternally 
on such words as power, bravery, honor. It finds 
the keynote of true living in success. It would be 
strange indeed if the dominant commercial spirit 
of the time did not lay a strong hold upon educa- 
tional forces and operations. Plato’s creation is 
worthy of our praise and admiration, but, like the 
masterpiece of the sculptor, it lacks life. Christian 
education finds a magnificent fulfillment in sympa- 
thy and sacrifice. It seeks culture as a means to 
more efficient service. It seks manhood for 
Christ’s sake, not simply for manhood’s sake. Its 
disciples study, not simply that they may do, but 
that they may be. 

Consider the function of the teacher. The Chris- 
tian school lays a responsibility upon the teacher 
for the moral and religious character of his pupil. 
This responsibility is willingly and cheerfully ac- 
cepted. This is true even of the larger Christian in- 
stitutions. The duties of the teacher in the Chris- 
tian school do not end when he has stepped be- 
yond the threshold of his class room door. He fol- 
lows his students anxiously into all their pursuits 
and recreations. He seeks to guide, without seem- 
ing to guide, their restless and eager footsteps. And 
in the solitude of his communings with God he 
bears upon his heart the burden of their souls and 
pleads most earnestly for the boys and girls whose 
lives he is shaping and fashioning day by day. 

The Christian teacher realizes the presence and 
the pressure of stern duties. He sees the men of 
to-morrow in the youth of to-day. Before him 
there pass in review the vast armies of human be- 
ings who will feel the influence of the lives and the 
labors of his students in the coming years. He dis- 
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cernsa the birth of new Institutions, the changes In 


social and political relations, the growth tn the 


general life of the age, the Terese of seclentifie 
knowledge and the development of new activilles 
in literature and the arts. With the eye of a 
prophet he sees that all these measures will be 


brought about by the instrumentality of the men 
and women who are now pussll rough the most 
critical phase of thelr life's history 

Arnold of Rugby realized the mportant truths. 


He was not a pedagogleal machine, Tle burned with 


a living sympathy. Pls highest cmolument was the 
almple gratitude of the boy whose heart he had won 
by some kindly deed itis loftiest ambition was to 


serve his pupils, The gentloman who was until re 
cently the beloved president of one of our oldest 


Christian universities gained an enylable place dn 


the affections of hiss pupils by lmiilar means 
Those who were strugelin with poverty during 
their school life would find = frequently that an 
amount of money had been pushed under the door 
of thelr room during their absences nod that the 


mysterious donor had vanished, Such instances as 


these are the rule in Christian ols 

Consider the training of | the tudent, Christlan 
education uses knowledge as a means by whieh 
higher powers are won ou izes the motto 
“Knowledge is power" was the watchword of cul 
ture, In the Christian system there is: substituted 
the more herole ery, “Righteousness Is power.” 
Knowledge now becomes a mere instrument of the 


larger good, a schoolmaster who points us toward 
the goal of our striving Righteousness ts truth 
lived Not all knowledge is) virtu 

for a man toe have a definite theoret 
the truth while he lives a He 


It is possible 


cal grasp of 
Christian education 
holds the issues of life in tts hand. It says to the 
pupil: You are an immortal creature. Eternal des- 
tinjes center In you. Learn in order that you may 
live, Make truth practical, Reall 


your lives by reaching and savin 


the purpose of 
other souls, This 
is the supreme message of Christian education to 
the student of to-day. 


Again, grades of development and growth in the 


power of intellectual aequisition and assimilation 
are everywhere recognized Chis certainly the 
scientific method. Step by step and line upon line 
we pass from the lesser to the hu truth. Many 
a young life is broken with tl welght of heavy 


problems. The storm that brings the flush of 


health to the hardy tourist strikes death to the frail 


body of the child. The question whose investiga 
tion acts as an invigorant and tor to the strong 
mind of the scholar brings only horrid doubt, and 
dreary skepticism, and a barren life, shorn of all 


beauty, to the susceptible and half trained mind of 
the undergraduate. IL know a mother, a sweet 
Christian woman, who followed the laisser faire 
principle in the case of her two boys. She let them 
“rough it’ In the world, in order to make’ them 
strong and independent. But alas, although they 
were bright boys, they lacked the strength and wig. 
dom of angels. ‘To-day the older son Is a know. 
nothing and a good-for-naught; while the younger 
son is a rove and a libertine and was obliged to 
fly from his home to escape the fury of the cltizeng 
on account of a foul crime that he had committed 

Much of our education of to-day says In effect: 
Let the young man grow strong by wrestling with 
temptation and doubt. Truth will assert her fair 
dominion, The student will be all the more hardy 
and all the more capable when he has passed 
through the flery trial which awaits him. It will 
spoll his courage to keep him In leading — strings 
during the period of early manhood. But man fg 
not by nature an herole or a godlike figure. Unless 
he Is a very exceptional person the evolution of his 
intellect, under rationalistic and immoral influ. 
ences, Will mean the dissolution of his moral na- 
ture. I learned to swim by plunging into the water, 
20 feet In depth, from the end of a long wharf. It 
was a foolhardy venture. It meant swimming or 
sinking, living or drowning, with the odds decidedly 
on the wrong side. I was fortunate enough to sur- 
vive, and from that hour to this the art of swim- 
ming has been under my command. But when my 
children want to learn to swim I will take eare to 
teach them myself, or I will place them under the 
tutelage of a competent and careful teacher. If my 
child is ailing I do not let him walk into an apothe- 
cary's shop and help himself to whatever drugs he 
happens to espy. I will call a skillful physician 
and say to him: Do your best to give this boy a 
strong and vigorous body. I can trust you. Go 
nhead. 

In the matter of spiritual interests the Christian 
man should follow a similar process. Here not the 
body but the soul is in the greatest danger. The 
boy should not be kept still in leading strings. He 
should be taught to think for himself and to think 
Wisely and to think widely. In most Christian 
schools there is the greatest respect for intellectual 
attainments. In the class rooms and lecture halls 
of Christian teachers high scholarship joins itself 
to eminent Christian character and the entire teach- 
ing is permeated by a spirit of true religion. 

What now is the attitude of the Christian college 
toward the state and nation? Disease provokes & 
remedy. The presence of new and alarming ten- 
dencies in the republic has awakened a spirit of re- 
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form. The existence of many disintegrating forces 
in our civilization makes necessary a single and 
clearly defined principle of action. The very unity 
of our national life depends upon the existence of 
such a principle. From the view point of Chris- 
tianity the regeneration of the state and the nation 
should be the end of all effort and civic righteous- 
ness the summum bonum. ‘To-day the trend of 
much of our education is toward intellectual mas- 
tership. But reason will not save a nation. It 
failed to save Greece. It flung fair France into the 
throes of a bloody revolution. It gave to England 
the most brilliant and the most dissolute period in 
its history. The nation’s safeguard is righteous- 
ness. This safeguard the Christian college labors 
with all its force to establish. 

Twenty-five years ago a number of prominent 
educationists pronounced the requiem of denomina- 
tional colleges. Some said that it had never been 
a strong force in the nation’s intellectual life. Oth- 
ers condescended to admit the worth of its work in 
the early years, but maintained that its day of use- 
fulness was done. These men reckoned without 
their host. They disregarded one very impoctapt 
element in the problem—the permanence of the 
Christian principle among Christian people. In the 
quarter of a century which has passed since tbe 
day of these false prophets the Christian colleges 
of our country have increased in endowments, in 
equipment and in the enrollment of students, snore 
than they had during the 25 preeeding years, more 
than they had during the preceding 100 years, more 
than during the preceding 300 years! 

I firmly believe that the position of the Christian 
college was never so strongly entrenched in the 
sympathies of Christian people as it is to-day. I 
believe that the aim of the Christian college was 
never so clearly defined as it is to-day. I believe 
that the agency and influence of the Christian col- 
lege were never so widely felt as they are to-day. I 
believe that the outlook for the Christian college 
was never so full of hope, never so bright with ra- 
diant promise, as it is to-day. As long as America 
continues to be a Christian country, as long as the 
principles that bulwark our national life continue to 
be Christian in their underlying character, as long 
as our republican institutions continue to embody 
and illustrate those social and ethical truths whose 
fullest expression is found, and found alone, in the 
Christian faith, so long will the Christian college 
continue to enlarge the boundaries of its inftncaces 
and the field of its mission. 

Upper Alton, Iil., December 2, 1893. 
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EDUCATION AS A FACTOR IN THE CIVILIZA- 
TION OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 





BY MRS, IDA K. WOOD, 





The gigantic hands of time are moving silently, 
but swiftly around the dial plate of the years. Less 
than two more revolutions will they make when the 
great harmmer of destiny will strike the last hour 
of the century and another era will be added to the 
past. 

It may be that the sun of the nineteenth century 
will set behind the dark cloud of war, but no mat- 
ter how it may end, it bas been a glorious one. 
Glorious in the achievements of labor, glorious in 
the achievements of science, glorious in the achieve 
ments of art, glorious in the achievements of edu- 
cation, and thrice glorious in the achievements of 
religion. 

When we think of the progress that the world 
has made in the past one hundred years we cap 
only bow our heads in admiration and wonder and 
ask, is there anything left for the twentieth cen 
tury to add to the world’s accumulation of knowl- 
edge? Has the human intellect reached the acme 
of its greatness? No, is, and can be the only an 
sewer of every thinking mind. 

It is true that the metalliurgist has found the ari 
of combining known substances in order to produce 
other valuable metals. It is true that the alchemist 
has reduced a diamond to vapor and told its precise 
elements. It is true that the scientist has chained 
electricity and through its powerful agency brought? 
distant cities into personal communication. It 1g 
true that the inventor has harnessed steam and 
made it man’s servant. It is true that the astron- 
omer has looked out into the shoreless expanse of 
God’s material universe and discovered new col- 
stellations, and added new worlds to the knowledge 
to the heavens. It is true that the explorers in- 
duced by the desire to penetrate into unknown 
lands, have discovered isles of the sea and vast re- 

gions in the midst of the continents, and added 
their quota to the geography of ‘the world. 

But old mother earth still holds in her bosow 
metals rare, and priceless gems for some hand tc 
separate from clay, perhaps, by processes whoily 
unknown to us, and new substances will be pro 
duced to aid in the world’s industries. The ele. 
ments still hold secrets so subtle that in vain hag 
the chemist tried to analyze them; it remains for 
some magician of the twentieth century to tell us 
what gives the crimson tint to the petals of the 
rose, the blue hue to the violet, and the pure, pear 
ly, white to the lily. Science will utilize the wincs 

for transporting man from place to place. <A Cop- 
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ernicus will sweep the heavens \ telescope 
and discover new worlds in the distance, A Liv: 


Ingstone and a Stanley will explore unknown lands 


and a Morse, a Pleld, and an ted will bind 
them to the known world by bands of steel, and 
Will circle the earth with the messa of the light 
nings, While city will answer to city with no 


other means of communication than 
ether which float between. 


waves of 


What is the magic key that will unlock ths 
great wealth of the world?) Education, education of 
the hand and heart, of the mind and rul Yos 
knowledge Is the golden key that unlocks the store 
house of the universe. 

The world recognizes the fact that education is vo 
be the Important factor in the civilization of the 
twentieth century, and all along the line is heard 
refomm and progress 

Kirst, beginning with the teacher, the standard 
both of morals and of intellect has been raised un- 
til now the educators of the youths of the land 
are men and women of purity of life, fixedness of 
purpose and breadth of intellect. Men and women 
who make teaching a profession, and who study 
It as the lawyer, the doctor, or the n 


A little learning is not all that 


vinister studies. 
required of the 
teacher, he must be able to ‘build up a character, 
for character building will be the aim and object of 
the education of the future. The teacher must have 
the clear perception of the physician, 
ing faculty of the lawyer, the keen analysis of the 
scientist, and the broad philanthropy of the min 
ister. This is the requirement at the present day, 
and the standard will not be lowered, on the con 
trary it will be mised to meet the demands for 
greater culture and higher civilization; and the true 
teacher will rise to the standard, 


the reason 


though it be as 
high as truth, as broad as love, and as « nduring as 
faith. 

Dr. MeGlynn has said: “The American peome 
very rightly regard the public school as the pal- 
ladium of their liberties, and as the greatest safe- 
guard for the perpetuity of their republic.” Again, 
Dr. Tupper says: “These schools are making for 
us intelligent citizens. We do not want ' 
sens, but we do want better citizens, more earnest, 
conscientious, thoughtful men and women. 


more citt 


and our 
public schools are giving us such year by year.” 


Within the common school walls, zather with 
equal rights and privileges all classes 
tions of children and youth, and to 


and condl- 

alike are 
accomled glorious educational advantages The 
public school is developing this Idea t! 


al 


dDlest boy, if he but have a pure purpose, a clear 


the hum- 


head and a determined will, may aspire to the high- 
est positions in our land, 

I am well aware of the fact that there are nany 
defects in our public school system, but our teachers 
know of these and they are using volce and pen 
to correct errors, and to bring them to a state more 
nearly perfect. 

Fathers and mothers realize that if their children 
are to be important factors in the community in the 
State, and in the nation, they must be thinkers and 
in order to be thinkers thelr minds must be deve! 
oped and trained in the right direction by those 
whose privilege and duty it is thus to train Immor 
tal minds. 

Our colleges and universities number to<lay over 
four hundred, and more than one hundred thousand 
young men and women are receiving intellectual 
training within their walls. Many, in fact, nearly 
all, college presidents are men of the purest and 
truest type of Christian character; and the influence 
of these men will be reflected in the words and 
deeds of the students who will so soon be the active 
agents in the world’s progress. 

It is a hopeful sign that these institutions of learn- 
ing are opening their doors to women, and saying 
to them, come and cultivate your God-given powers 
under the same conditions and advantages that 
your brother enjoys. “The nineteenth is woman's 
century,” says Victor Hugo. But the twentieth will 
be man’s and woman's century, toiling, trusting, 
hoping and praying together, side by side they will 
work for the redemption of the world, with God 
and duty as the sacred watchwords of the time. 
And “in the long years liker must they grow; 
The man be more of woman, she of man; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

She mental breadth, till at the last she set herself 
to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words.” 

Let cynics sneer as they will, no amount of in- 
tellectuwal culture ever unfitted woman for the 
sacred duties of home. The old virtues of woman- 
hood, purity of life and lips and heart, tenderness, 
unselfishness, will not be lost, when to these qual- 
ities are added courage and learning, if woman re 
mains faithful to her ideal, to God, and to duty. 
Think you a mother's lullaby will be less sweet, 
because the same lips that sing, ‘Hush, my dear, 
lie still and slumber,” can also swell the loftier 
chorus, “Gloria in Excelsis Deo?” 

Who would banish from this age the names of 
Frances E. Willard, Maria Mitchell and other wo- 
men of intellect, who have bound to themselves In 
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truest friendship all who have come under the mag- 
netism of their exalted lives? Why may we not 
have many others who will work for “home, for 
God, and for native land?’ There is no true educa- 
tion of the mind without an education of the heart; 
for education is a development, an unfolding, an 
expansion of the brain and soul, and he who Il” 
most truly educated, has the greatest sympathy for 
the ignorant and neglected. 

With .free schools, free libraries, free lectures 
and free concerts, have we not every reason to be- 
lieve that ‘the next century will witness the highest 
stage of development, intellectual and moral, that 
bas ever been reached in any period of the world’s 
history? And America and Americans will be the 
typical land and nation of the century’s civilization. 

I have spoken almost entirely of educational ad- 
vantages in our own country, but other countries 
have similar institutions of learning. Many Eu- 
ropean states surpass us in the number and char- 
acter of their colleges and universities. 

There is an element at work in the enlightenment 
of the nations of the world, which must not be 
overlooked. I allude to the missionary. Dr. Clarx 
says that every missionary in the foreign field is al- 
® an educator. Under the care of the Protestant 
missionary societies of the world there are almost 
a million pupils receiving instruction. Who can 
estimate the leavening power constantly exerted in 
all the dark corners of. the world through this 
agency? The-colleges and universities which have 
been built up through the purely philanthropic gifts 
and labors of the lovers of missions are some of the 
noblest monufents to the value of this great move- 
ment. There are colleges in all missionary lands, 
with fine buildings, modern equipments, and fair 
endowment, and already the influence exerted by 
the graduates of these colleges is being felt. Japan 
through the influence of her college has been 
brought. within a quarter of a century from we 
darkness of the middle ages into the bright glare 
of nineteenth century civilization, and may we not 
expect still greater advancement for this land 1p 
the twentieth century? 

The sin of American labor at the present day 1s 
mediocrity; our boys especially are too impatien: 
to begin life for themselves. 

They start without capital, either in the way of 
money or education; the result is often disappoint- 
ment and failure, no matter how willing they may 
be to work. 

The future needs and will demand men and wo- 
men of fixedness of purpose, each one capable of 
doing some one thing, but doing that one thing 
better than anyone else can do it. 

'The social problem and the labor problem are 


perplexing the minds of the nation’s leader The 
question is often asked what shall we do with our 
laboring class? The question should be what shal) 
we do for them? This class is composed principal. 
ly of foreigners, but they are here and they are 
here to stay. Let us educate them and make intel 
ligent citizens of them. 

That government alone will be trimnphant which 
has both intelligence and character. Anarchistic 
tendencies vanish in the light of culture and intel- 
lect. 

The equality or universal brotherhood of mankind 
is the principle upon which our government rests, 
and we must respect the rights and privileges of in- 
dividual citizens if we would be a united and pros- 
perous people. We will find that it is dawning 
upon the world that “man is more than money, 
character than possession, purity and decency 
than high rents.” 

We wish to place a republican form of govern- 
ment as a beacon to the world. Then it behooves 
each citizen to justify his ideal of republicanism 
In his own personality. Let us disprove the ides 
that America is the paradise of the commonplace 
by attaining to a higher degree of intellectual cul- 
ture than we have yet attained. Let us show to the 
world that there is a dignity in a cultured mind 
and heart compared to which the honor of being 
descended from crowned heads and princes of the 
blood sinks into insignificance. 

I have said that the world realizes the fact that 
education is to be the important factor in the civ- 
llization of the twentieth century. I base that 
assertion upon the great agitation in the educational] 
world at the present day. I have told you of the 
numerous agencies at work developing this factor. 

Yes, the nineteenth is sowing the seed, but the 
twentieth century will reap the harvest. 

It seems that the whole bent and inclination of 
these last years is to give to the next century 3 
higher and a more intelligent class of citizens, It 
justifies the words of the poet: 

“Every age 
3equeaths the next for heritage 
No lazy luxury or delight— 
But strenuous labor for the right; 
For now, the child and sire ef Time, 
Demands the deeds of earnest men 
To make it better than the past, 
And stretch the circle of its ken.” 

A few years ago, I stood and watched Niagarars 
mad torrent of waters as it rushed through its 
rugged, rocky channel and plunged hundreds of 
feet below, sending up into the very face of heaven 
its deafening roar and its white foam. It appeared 


to be the very personification of God’s power and 
majesty. 
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In its wildness and freedom it seemingly mocked 
man’s puny strength. But the mind of man has 
triumphed over Niagara, and he has laid his hand 
upon ‘that vast column of water and it obeys his 
will. 

Ay, knowledge is power! Knowledge has reared 
the great structures of architectural beauty; knowl- 
edge sends the floating palace across the sea; 
knowledge drives the shuttle to and fro, and gor- 
geous fabrics come forth from the loom. Knowl- 
elge grasps the pen and words of fire burn on the 
jage; knowledge seizes the brush and life and 
beauty glow upon the canvas; knowledge touches 
ti.e keys and sweetest harmonies flow from the in- 
strument. 

‘rhe realms that the mind of man dares enter and 
explore grow vaster and still more vast as the 
years speed onward. Like a parabola with God, the 
source of all true knowledge, as the vertex, the 
curve that binds man’s genius grows wider and 
wider each succeeding century. Yet, there is a limit 
to the curve, for at every point it must keep the 
same distance from the directrix and the focus; the 
directrix is God's law, the focus man’s finiteness. 
But when the curve has extended through all space 
and distance, and embraced all earthly wisdom, it 
will reach out into boundless eternity, and through 
countless ages man may sit at the feet of the Great 
Teacher of teachers and learn lessons of greater 
beauty, holiness and love from Him who has said: 
“I am the Way, the Truth, and the Lif 

Horse Cave. Ky.. November, 1898. 


WRITING. 


BY E. H. ROUDEBUSH. 





FIRST PRIMARY. 

Primary teachers should be able to write a round, 
full. characteristic hand on the board. There should 
be a writing period of ten minutes two or three 
times a day if possible in the first primary class of 
the first term. The exercises to be written should 
consist of a letter or some short, familiar word. At 
first, the words should be familiar words of two 
letters, such as he, my, of, do, to, on, is, at, us, ete. 

The teacher should make the exercise on the 
board at least ten times, requesting the pupils to 
watch the movements of the pencil closely; then 
the pupils should write on a slate or paper with a 
pencil. The teacher should observe their writing 
three minutes, then step to the board and write the 
exercise again several times for the pupils to ob- 
serve how she does it. Then the pupils should 
write again. This method should be kept up until 
there is some sign of results. If the work of the 


teacher is skillfully done nine-tenths of the pupils 
will soon be able to succeed fairly well with the 
exercises. There will be an occasional pupil that 
cannot make any headway at all; the teacher should 
hold this pupil’s hand and direct the course of the 
pen to write the exercise several times. Whether 
the child’s failure is due to the lack of conception 
of form or the lack of ability to execute, he will be 
greatly benefited by this last method. 

If there should be some who show no ability to 
learn after all this, the work should move right on 
regardless of such pupils, the teacher praising ef- 
forts as much as actual results. 

At this stage of the child’s school life, writing 
should aid in reading and spelling fully as much as 
in learning to write. ° 

Words of three or four letters may be introduced 
just as soon as the words of two letters are learned, 
so the pupils can write them well enough to be read. 
These words should all be familiar words to the 
pupils. The method of writing on the board, re- 
quiring the pupils to observe the how to execute, 
and having the pupils write alternately should be 
kept up throughout the first term of school, if the 
school is graded and something of this should be 
done in an ungraded school. 

There should be no guide lines unless there be 
spaces ruled in which a line of words is to be writ- 
ten, no part of the writing extending above or be- 
low these lines—in other words, they should write 
between the lines. 

SECOND TERM. 

During the second term, the same general meth- 
ods should prevail, but pupils may be able to do 
some work in spelling from dictation, and the pupils 
may be required to write on a base line and pay 
more attention to uniformity. 

The idea of improvement must be a strong fea- 
ture of the writing period, so that incorrect forms 
and poor writing may not be practiced long enough 
in any particular individual style to fix a_ habit. 
There should not be anything like laborious efforts 
on the part of teacher or pupils. Writing thus far 
should be learned by imitation both as to form and 
execution, and with no more anxiety on the part of 
the teacher than is shown by parents with refer- 
ence to their children learning to talk, and there 
should not be more attention given to the accuracy 
of the writing than is given to the accuracy of 
speech at first. 

Three things should be observed with reference 
to the work thus far, viz.: Pupils should write a leg- 
ible hand merely; the teaching and learning should 
be void of strained, unnatural efforts; and the style 
and learning should be in the line of the higher or- 
der of learning and practice about te be taken up 
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in the second year’s work, or at the age of 7 or 8 
years. ! 

The tendency in primary schools to require ac- 
curate work with the pen is not only unnecessary 
but it is seriously at fault pedagogically, and it is 
against good writing finally. 

Bad habits of position and penholding ure con- 
tracted by being too anxious about the form of the 
writing done by pupils the first or even tbh2 second 
year in school. 

There should be continuous improvement from 
the primary to the grammar grades inclusive. Each 
teacher should recognize this and do understand- 
ingly and easily what falls to her lot. 

Topeka, Kas., December, 1808. 





AMONG LOWELL’S BIRDS. 





BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 

While Bryant has held undisputed sway as our 
frst great poet of nature, to Lowell has been as- 
eribed the distinction of being “the most scholarly 
poet.” As to which is the greater honor, opinions 
will differ; but a study of the work of the latter 
shows that he, too, was an ardent worshiper in 
“God's first temples” and drew much of his inspira- 
tion from their environments. It is worthy of note 
that a penciled fragment of the original draft of 
his last poem opened, according to a note appended 
in the household edition-of his poems (Houghton, 
Mifllin & Co.), with the following verse: 


“Strong, simple, silent, such are nature’s laws.” 


t= 3] 


If he enjoyed with Holmes a love closely akin to 
a passion for the trees. his admiration for their 
feathered denizens was scarcely less pronounced. 
Thus it is a bird that is the wise counselor in the 
quaintly beautiful ballad of the Singing Leaves; 
and what more charming picture of domestic felic- 
ity can be found than in the Vision of Sir Launfal: 


The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
There’s braw, braw lads on Yarrow braes, 


And lets his illumined being o’errun 

With the deluge of summer it receives; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest— 
In the nice eye of nature which song is the best? 


To speak more specifically the robin is, if we may 
judge by the frequent allusions, a favorite; and if 
Lowell never posed as a naturalist he was at least 
conversant with its methods of architecture and of 


life. 


We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help know- 
ing 
* e * + + a * o 
That the robin is plastering his house hard by. 


Just how the bird is enabled to be on hand 
promptly for its part in nature’s program is thus 
explained in the Bigelow Papers: 


Then gray horsches’nut leetle hands unfold 
Softer’n a baby’s be at three days old; 
That's robin redbreast’s almanick; he knows 
That arter this ther’s only blossom snows; 
So, choosin’ out a handy crotch an’ spouse, 
Iie goes to plasterin’ his adobe house. 


His power of song is graphically portrayed in the 
poem To the Dandelion, and in this we find ex- 
pressed the depth of feeling which though less tan- 
gible is none the less appreciable in numerous oth- 
er verses: 


The sight of thee calls back the robin’s song, 
Who, from the dark old tree 
Beside the door, sang clearly all day long, 
And I, secure in childish piety, 
Listened as if I heard an angel sing 
With news from heaven, which he could bring 
Fresh every day to my untainted ears 
When birds and flowers and I were happy peers. 


Contrast this bright spring picture with the one 
in autumn, when the gorgeous tints of scarlet and 
gold have been softened by the haze of Indian 
summer: 


The sobered robin, hunger-silent now, 
Seeks cedar berries blue, his autumn cheer. 


According to Lowell, the blackbirds are the ear- 
lier harbingers of spring, and their garrulous na 
ture is thus humorously described: 


Fust come the blackbirds, clatt’rin’ in tall trees, 
An’ settlin’ things in windy congresses— 

Queer politicians, though, for I’ll be skinned 

Ef all on ’em don’t head against the wind. 


Yet these multi-notes, exuberant rather than 
musical, are far from being without expression; 
the vivacity and earnestness of the sable hued 
chatterers fully compensate for the absence of pure 
melody: 


’Tis a woodland enchanted! 
By no sadder spirit 

Than blackbirds and thrushes, 
That whistle to cheer it 

All day in the bushes, 
This woodland is haunted. 
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With what rapture is heralded the advance of its 


near relative: 

Hush! ‘tis he! 
My oriole, my glance of summer fire 
Is come at last, and, ever on the wa 


Twitches the pack thread I had lightly wound 
About the bough to help his housekeeping 
Twitches and scouts by turns, blessing his luck, 


Yet fearing me who laid it in his 

Its preference for the swaying branches of the 
elm is frequently alluded to, and this alone is suffi 
Cient to endear it to the Elmwood pr 


In ellum-shrouds the flashin’ hanghird clings 
An’ for the summer vy'ge his ham k slings. 
And the wanderer is welcome t hall 
As the hangbird is to the elm-tre gh. 
What bird is wiled by the cro: his whiff 
of song?’ What one is loud “in tl ylock bush” 


in spring? What one is “weath 
QUOTATIONS FROM LO\\ 
Fill the blanks with names of s and give 

name of poem from which the quotation is made. 
i. 

Upon those elm-arched solitudes 

No hum of neighbor toil intrudes; 

The only hammer that I hear 

Is wielded by the —— 
ia 

There —— plain in the solitudes ary 

With lone cries that wander 

Now hither, now yonder, 

Like souls doomed of old 

To a mild purgatory. 





III. 
A week ago the —-- was divine 
The —————. shifting his hght load of song 


From post to post along the cheerless fence, 

Was as a rhymer ere the poet came; 

But now, oh, rapture, sunshine winged and voiced, 

Pipe blown through by the warm wild breath of the 
west, 


Shepherding his soft droves of fleecy cloud, 
Gladness of woods, skies, waters, all in one, 
The ————— has come, and, like the soul 
Of the sweet season vocal in a bird, 

Gurgles in ecstasy we know not what, 


Save June! Dear June! Now God be praised for 


June. 
IV. 
The —-——— sings as of old, from the limb; 
The ——--——croons in the lilac bush: 
Through the dim arbor, himself more dim, 
Silently hops the —-————; 


The withered leaves keep dumb for him. 


vy. 
Meanwhile that devil-may-care, the 
Remembering duty in mid-quaver stops 
Just ere he sweeps o’er rapture’s tremulous brink, 
And ’twixt winrows most demurely drops, 
A decorous bird of business, who  etdabeec 


For his brown mate and fledglings six besides, 
And looks from right to left, a farmer mid his crops, 
Wi 

I know a - swift and peerless 


As e’er was cradled in the pine; 
No bird had ever eye so fearless, 
Or wing so strong as this of mine. 
VIL. 
“Come out with me,” the - cries, 
“Jescape the demon that pursues you! 


And, hark, the weatherwise, 
Still hiding farther onward, wooes you 
VILL. 
Gladness on wings, the s het 


Half hid in tiptop apple blooms he swings, 

Or climbs against the breeze with quiverin’ wings, 

Or, givin’ way to ’t in a mock despair, 

Runs down, a brook o’ laughter, thru’ the air. 
KEY TO euOtANsonD FROM LOWELL. 

(1) Woodpecker, “Al Fresco;” (2) whippoorwih, 
“The Fountain of Youth;”’ (8) sparrow,  bluebira, 
bobolink, “Under the Willows; (4) robin, catbird, 
hermit thrush, “Al Fresco;” (5) bobolink, “An In- 
dian Summer Reyverie;’ (6) falcon, “The lalcon;” 
(7) oriole, cuckoo, “The Nightingale in the Study;” 
S) bobolink, “The LB iealow saps.” 


GENERAL PROGRAI1 FOR ILLINOIS STAIE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Wednesday, December 28, 9:00 a. m.—Opening Ex- 
ercises. “What Can the School Do to Improve Com- 
munity Life?’ A. What can it do for the people? 
John W. Cook, president Illinois State Normal 
School, Normal, (40 min.) B. What can it do for 
the child? D. R. Parkinson, president Lilinois 
State Normal School, Carbondale, (40 min.) 

Discussion opened by Enoch A. Gastman, superin- 
tendent of schools, Decatur, Il. 

General discussion—KEach speaker limited to five 
minutes. 

Discussion closed, E. Benjamin Andrews, superin- 
tenedent of schools, Chicago, Ll. (20 min.) 

Thursday, December 29, 9:00 a. m.—Opening Ex- 
ercises. “Culture Value of Reading.” 1. School 
Reading as an Influence in the Growth of Character. 
Homer H. Kingsley, superintendent of schools, 
Evanston, (30 min.) 2. The Public Library and 
How to Use It, Katharine L. Sharp, director of lib- 
rary school, University of Illinois, Champaign, (30 
min.) M. A. Whitney, superintendent of schools, 
Elgin, (20 min.) 3. How to Secure a Public Library 
in Small Towns and Rural Districts. Alfred Bay- 
liss, principal Township High School, Streator, (30 
min.) 

Discussion opened by John Richeson, superintend- 
ent of schools, East St. Louis. 
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LITERATURE. 


-B-B-B-B-R-R- RRR ------ e -----) 


ROBERT BURNS. 











From Selections from Burns’ Poetry and Songs Published by 
Ainsworth & Co.. Chicago. 





“IT am a man and all things human are kin to me” 


might be the text of Robert Burns’ life. Vigorous 
in body, equally vigorous in mind, intellectually 


keen and intensely emotional, with the saving grace 
of humor and that fundamental Scotch character- 
istic, common sense, he lacked but the one virtue of 
a strong will to guide and control the whole, and 
lacking that made shipwreck of a 
gifted and endowed. 


life peculiarly 


rg 
yf 


20 


—E 
No one saw this more clearly than did Burns 
himself, and all through his works one reads the 


record of his struggles, his remorse, his repentance 
and fresh efforts and the sad final yielding to forces 
too strong for him to master. 

His very virtues conspired to his undoing. His 
superior skill in all kinds of farm work gave him 
the assurance of a fair living, and in consequence, 
he says, made him reckless of the future. This 


was in his early days. Later, when he had a wife 


Ae q 





and children dependent upon him, there is no record 
of wastefulness or neglect of work, and the fear of 
his family suffering from want embittered his last 
days. 

His “zest of life,” his good fellowship, his genial- 
ity, his humor, made him a captivating companion, 
and no gathering at Lochlea, at Mossgiel or Ellis- 
land or Dumfries was complete without him. In 
these social meetings he learned to drink; and 
though never a drunkard, occasional indulgences 
grew into a habit, from which he never entirely 
freed himself, and his letters to friends contain 
many a bitter self reproach. In a “Bard’s Epitaph” 
written by Burns himself, he says: 


Is there a man, whose judgment clear, 
Can others teacu the course to steer, 
Yet runs himself life’s mad career 
Wild as the wave? 
Here pause—and, thro’ the starting tear, 
Survey this grave. 
* * * * * @ * 
The poor inhabitant below : 
Was quick to learn and wise to know, 
And keenly felt the friendly glow 
And softer flame, 
But thoughtless follies laid him low 


And stained his name. 
* a sd * * > «. . a 


Reader, attend—whether thy soul 

Soars fancy’s flights beyond the pole, 

Or darkling grubs this earthly hole 
In low pursuit, 

Know prudent, cautious self control 
Is wisdom’s root. 


And to this pursuit of pleasure, the discomforts, 
and yexations and trials of Burns’ life, drove him 
in a way. His was a life of almost unceasing toil 
and hardship, his social nature clamored for com- 
panionship and he found it where he could, unfor- 
tunately often among his inferiors, but there was 
never any real debasement of character. Con- 
science reproached him as keenly at the last as 
at the first and his better nature rose triumphant 
after every surrender. It was the old story, never 
more true than in the case of Robert Burns, the 
story of flesh and spirit waging interminable war, 
till tired with the struggle, he lies down, dying, as 
someone has said, “of being Robert Burns.” 

But when we have named a too great love for so- 
cial pleasure, we have recorded the one serious 
failing of Burns’ character, and what a host of vir- 
tues to stand against this one weakness! Honest 
pride that would let him be no man’s debtor, & 
kind and helpful neighbor, a loyal friend, a wise 
and painstaking father, never shirking toil because 
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wheotigenial, as inest of lis toil wa » filled with over its wooded hills and through its green valleys 
love of country that he gave tithe and talent oun Hod beside its sparkling waters, and listen with 
grudgingly, nay gladly, to workiig tort zenloustls hearts grown young, to the sweet song of the live 
for the two collectiotts of Meollish i cotiplled rock and the linnet, 

during the litter part of his fe, and refusing to the Surns’ popularity growa with sueceeding yeurs, 


very last extremity of want to take any remunersa 
tight; refusing in the sate apirit any pay for his ser 
Viees When he joined the Dunifrl volunteers, and 
this at a time when he was cruel pressed for 
Hiohey Hiin contempt for anything base, hin love 
of independence and honest pride are best recorded 
in "Ror A’ That and A’ Phat.” 

Asa writer Burns atandsa in the front rank of 


lytic poets Putting hin out of the question, Scot 


wiiid has an enviable position in lyric  lilerature, 
Burin has utnquestionably dade ler pre-eminent 
Native and not art dowered him with hi tran 
acehdent genius With only @ cotton school edu 
cation, with but few books, ubversed in the clas 


sics atl Knowing no foreign language except a tit 





tle Prench, unteraveled, lis loiwest journey ocross 


the Minglish border, with associates tiostly his tote 


tiie AULD HKRIG 'O DOON, ALLOWAY \\u 


nnd the renson is not far te seek, Mueh in modern 


riers, the son of a peasant, but oa peasant of ste 
ling worth and intelligent to the extent that he literature is as artificial as is modern life Luis 


taught his own children, Burns took the  tinaterial utistios a wholesome craving for what is simple 


that lay around him, in nature, in miple  liumian 


nod troe in dife and in the world about u ble i 
uh interpreter of nature and the revealer of the 
jsentiinents and motives of our human hearts lle 
B turn: no osearching light upon the weaknesses and 
| Pollok of our coltnon human mature, but his) hu 
ymoris tender and so infectious that we practice un 


Witting! | 


iw Charity and tolerance — he preaches 


The poets and songs seem to sprin ht from the 


poets heart, and so they did, for Burns was no la 


borious work over his) ver Poesy, he says 
"was a darting walk for my mind lle sang as 
spontaneously as his own laverock Spending the 


day with friends, he sees for the first thine Miss 
Bailie, amd on hi Way home Compose “Bonny 
Lesley.” ‘Phe legend of Pam O'Shanter” was sug 
rested to him as material for a poem, and in one 
Winter's day of 1790 the whole pocm was composed, 
ind Mrs. Burns tells of his wild gesticulations and 
ungovernable mirth while he was reciting the pas 
sages of the poem as they rose to his mind 

If he sang as spontaneously as the laverock, he 


sang as sweetly, too. No known tongue seems 80 


Ve AVR well adapted to express the elementary sentiments 

life, in Scottish legend and song | ry—a rich of love of human kind and nature, of patriotism, of 
stirs . - 5 P ’ ’ vs the Se is 

mine, till his time but Httle worked and from the justice between man and man, as ce the Scottish 
; , dialect, and Burns used it so well that he can have 

rude ore, fashioned with cunning workmanship and : oe 
no successor -so limpid, so clear, so sunny flows his 

exquisite skill, verse so magical, that, as we peruse song, Take, for example, the first stanza of “Gala 


it, we too wander through Burn: 1 Ayrshire Water:” 
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There's braw, braw lads on Yarrow braes, 
That wander thro’ the blooming heather; 
jut Yarrow braes, nor Ettrick shaws 
Can match the lads of Gala Water 

or the address to the woodlark. 

Burns has written over 300 songs, about 30. of 
which are of the first rank, No other writer can 
boast of anywhere near so long a list. 

As to his other poems, the epistles are perhaps 
the most characteristic. Dashed off to friends and 
glowing from the heart, they unfold to view Burns’ 
inner life, and though all his works are biographi 
cal, these epistles are most Intensely so. They 
show him the warm and unselfish friend and the 
stern judge of his own misdeeds; they reveal his 
hopes and aspirations, and, at times, the reckless 
ness and abandon that were but a cover for his 
breaking heart, 

In the “Cottar’s Saturday Night,” written when 
26, is depicted his own life under his father’s roof, 
the typical life of the Scotch peasant of the time. 
The poem, though not one of his best, is interesting 
aside from its blographical interest, in that it shows 
deep reverence for the religion and the moral teach 
ings of his youth. In the “Twa Dogs,” the dogs, 
while remaining true to their nature, are used as 
the exponents respectively of the life of the peas- 
ant and of the gentry, from the peasant’s point of 
view, and in it Burns lashes with pitiless tongue 
the follles of the rich and the oppression of the 
poor. And his compassionate heart bleeds not alone 
for the unfortunate of his own kind, but for all 
helpless things which suffer—to the field mouse 
whose house he has unwittingly destroyed, to the 
wounded hare, to the upturned daisy. Ife shows 
an insight into animal life and a sympathy with it, 
only approached by Cowper and only equaled by 
Kipling. Could two human beings understand each 
other any better, than did the auld farmer and his 
auld mare Maggie? 

Liberty and independence were ever dear to him 
and with the names of Bruce and Bannockburn to 
conjure with, that sublime ode “Scots Wha Ilae” 
sprang into being, and his admiration for personal 
valor finds voice in that wild, stirring song “Mac- 
phersen’s Farewell,” and what sermon on charity 
excels that of the “Address to the Unco Guid?” 
Burns’ affection for Mary Campbell was without 
doubt the truest and best affection of his wayward 
nature, and “To Mary in Heaevn” and “Highland 
Mary,” the first written on the third anniversary of 
her death and the other in 1790, are as remarkable 
for their perfection of form as for their beauty of 
sentiment—human art has scarcely gone farther. 

At the last, the end came quickly. Flashes of 
his humor broke through the gloom of his closing 


days. One of the last flickerings of his genius. “Oh, 
Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast?’ was written when 
death was near at hand, but the flame still burned 
clear. 

He died on the 21st of July, 1796, and all lovers 
of pure lyric poetry and of tenderness of sentiment 
and simple love of nature mourn for him still and 
will always mourn for him. 

QUOTATIONS. 

The following quotations have been selected with 
great care and are well worth memorizing: 

In reply to the statement that 


“Great folks’ life’s a life of pleasure,” 
he replies in these words: 


Lord, man, were ye but whyles whare I am, 
The gentles ye wad ne'er envy ‘em. 
It’s true they needna starve nor sweat, 


Through winter’s cauld or simmer’s heat; 


They've nae sair wark to craze their banes, 


THE ‘‘TWA BRIGS’’’O AYR 
And fill auld age wi’ grips and granes; 
Sut human bodies are sic fools, 
For a’ their colleges and schools, 
That when nae real ills perplex them; 
They mak enow themsels to vex them; 
And aye the less they hae to sturt them, 
In like proportion less will hurt them. 

The Twa Dogs. 


Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman: 

Though they may gang a kennin wrang, 
To step aside is human. 

One point must still be greatly dark, 
The moving why they do it: 

And just as lamely can ye mark, 
How far perhaps they rue it. 


—The Rigidly Righteous. 
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Some ha meat that canna eat 
And some would eat that want it, 
But we ha meat and we can eat, 
So let the Lord be thank it 


While ye are pleased to keep me hale 
I'll sit me down o’er my scanty meal, 
Be't water brose or muslin kail, 
Wi cheerful face, 
As lang’s the muses dinna fail 
To say the grace. 
--Epistle to James Smith. 
Man’s inhumanity to man 


Makes countless thousands mourn. 
—Man Was Made to Mourn. 





“THE BANKS AND BRAES O BONNI 


But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed; 
Or, like the snowfall on the 
A moment white, then melts 
Tam O'Shanter. 
Oh, pale, pale now those rosy lips 
I oft hae kissed sae fondly! 
And closed for aye the sparkling glance 
That dwelt on me sae kindly! 
And mouldering now in silent dust 
That heart that lo’ed me dearly! 
But still within my bosom’s core 
Shall live my Highland Mary 
Highland Mary. 





To secure a good education to a child, three things 
are necessary—good teachers, good books, good 
methods.—Comenius. 


PRIBRIMIAGRRYNAISRYRE 
Geography. 
IRINSRVBRINSASREBRER 


THROUGH IRELAND. 





Nore.—This article and the cuts are from King’s Geographical 
Reader by permission of Lee & Shepard, publishers, Boston, 
Mass 

In the forenoon of the next day Mr. Cartmell took 
his family to Cork, going up the river Lee in a small 
steamer. In this pleasant trip they saw on the 
banks many small-sized bathing and fishing villages. 
The captain of the boat pointed out in one of these 
small villages the ruins of a castle built by a woman 
two hundred gears ago—“for one penny.” Her 
husband went away on business for a long voy- 
age. She wished to surprise him on his return; so 
she opened several stores, and paid the men who 
worked for her husband in goods, upon which she 
made a handsome profit. The profit on these goods 
covered the cost of the castle, except one penny; 
hence the castle was always called “Penny Castle.” 

About six miles before reaching Cork they passed 
through a large inland sea. In this vicinity they 
noticed many fine suburbs with white villas and 
sreen lawns. 

In the afternoon the Cartmells drove about Cork. 
They admired its commodious harbor on the river 
Lee, the hills and dales about the city, the abund- 
ance of trees, and the velvety green grass every- 
where. Miss Gray thought the city justified in call- 
ing itself “The Beautiful City.” 

‘Did you know,” asked Mr. Cartmell, “that the 
name of this city is not taken from the name of 
a stopper in a bottle, but from the Irish word ‘Cor- 
rock,’ the old name of the swamp on which a part 
of the city now stands?” 

Leaving the carriage, the children and Miss Gray 
climbed a steep ascent called ‘The Sunday Well,” 
from which they saw below them a magnificent 
view of the lovely river and the varied landscape 
for miles around. 

After the children returned t 


the carriage, the 
party drove first to the Shandon Chureh, of which 
the poet sang: 


‘The bells of Shandon 
They sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 


Of the river Lee.” 


and then over the bridge at the end of St. Patrick's 
Street, near which they saw the bronze statue of 
Father Mathew. “The Apostle of Temperance.” 
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“Papa, when can we ride in a jaunting car?” lit- Mr. Cartmell selected, as the best route from Cork 
tle Nellie suddenly inquired. to Killarney, what is called “the southern route.” 
“This very forenoon,” replied her father. This led them through Kinsale, noted for its fish- 
“Where can we go?” eries, up the valley of the Bandon, well-woode 
“Anywhere you like.” and fertile, and through the little port of Bantry. 
“Let us go, then,’ said Mrs. Cartmell, “to the After passing through another sea-coast town, the 
Groves of Blarney, which route rose to the height of 2,000 feet. The rain fell, 


and then suddenly the clouds lifted, and the sun 
came out, revealing a wonderful picture of moun- 
tain-chains and numerous lakes, which gleamed in 
the sun like molten silver. From the sides of the 
hills, streams swollen by the rain rushed down 
through valleys and deep ravines, on their way to 
the Atlantic. Now turning directly northward, 
away from the coast, the Cartmells soon reached 
Windy Gap, from which can be seen the Killar- 
ney mountains; behind these were hidden the lakes. 

When they reached a fine forest, after several 
hours’ ride, Nellie inquired, “Shall we soon see the 
lakes, papa?’ 

“Yes; I think we shall see them very soon.” 

A sudden turn in the road revealed the three 
Lakes of Killarney far below them. In view of this 





IRISH JAUNTING-CAR. 


great loveliness, the party descended to the town 
“ ‘Look so charming, of Killarney, where they spent the night. 
Down by the purlings 
Of sweet, silent brooks. 
Being banked with posies 
That spontaneous grow there, 
Planted in order, 
In the rocky nooks.’ ” 

When this Irish carriage drove up, the children 
saw that it was a peculiar two-wheeled affair, in 
which the seats face the outer side of the vehicle, 
so that the people sit back to back. The disadvan- 
tage of the arrangement is that the rider sees so 
little on the opposite side. 

They were all delighted with the beautiful ap 
pearance of the grounds around the castle. A small 
river flowed by, trees afforded shade, and the birds 
sang sweetly. 

“For what is this castle noted. Miss Gray?’ Flor 
ence asked. 

“Tt contains the famous Blarney stone, which, if 
you kiss, is said to confer upon you all the gifts of 
eloquence and persuasion.” 

“Let us find it at once,” said George. 

When they went into the castle and asked the 
guide where the wonderful stone was, he pointed 
out a stone in the outer wall, to which a person 
must be lowered by means of ropes. 

George expressed his disappointment, whereupon 
the guide showed him a substitute stone inside, 
within easy reach. 





Mrs. Cartmell told him she thought one stone was 
just as beautiful as the other. 


IRISH CABINS 
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In the morning of the next day they rode for sev- 
eral miles beside the lower of the three celebrated 


lakes, and then through the Gap of Dunloe, a 
romantic cut between high and steep mountains on 
each side. The driver told them that one of these 
mountains was called the Purple Mountain, from 
from base to 


the mantle of heather which covers 
summit. 
through a lake, in which, he said, “St. Patrick 
drowned the last snake found in Ireland.” When 
they reached the highest point of this gap, they had 


He pointed out a small river flowing 


a fine view, in one direction, of the Kenmore Moun- 
tains, which they had crossed the day before, while 
to the right lay the Black Valley, d 
forbidding. 


lonely and 


“In this valley,” said the driver 
the storms of the country.” 


brewed all 


After a sudden turn in the road, Nellie cried out, 
“See!” And there lay before them t three lakes, 
lake dotted 


looking like 


shut in between high mountains, e: 
with many islands clad with tree 


L 


so many emeralds set in silver. 

Mr. Cartmell said, “Thackeray was one asked 
which of these lakes was the most beautiful. and 
he replied, ‘The finest is the one on 
yourself.’ ” 


*h you find 


Not far fram the scenes of all this loveliness In 





nature, Miss Gray and the boys, in eir evening 
strolls, discovered many poor cottages. occupied by 
those whose riches were large] Di and 
chickens and many children. 

Prof. J. U. White, who is railroad secretary of 
the Missouri State Teachers’ Associatior has si cur- 


ed from all of the railroads in th ite, except the 
Mississippi and Bonne Terre. a { fare for 
the round trip to the State Teachers’ Ass ciation, to 
be held in Jefferson City December 28. 29 and 30, 
The tickets will be good for retu up to Jan- 


nary 5. 1899. On account of — this able rate 
there will certainly be a largely in sed attend- 


ance this year. 


LITTLE MARY’S WISH. 








BY L. T. 
I’ve seen the first robin of spring, t dear 
And have heard the brown darling s 
You said, hear it and wish and ‘twill surely come 
true, 


So I've wished such a beautiful thin 


T thought I would like to ask something for you, 
But I couldn't think what there vould be 
That youll want. while you had al 
things! 


‘ beautiful 


Besides—you'’ve got papa and me! 


So I wished for a ladder, so long that *twould stand, 
One end by our own cottage door, 

And the other go up past the moon and the stars, 
Till it leaned against heaven's white floor. 


Then I'd get you to put on my pretty white dress, 
And my sash, and my darling new shoes, 

And Id get some white roses to take up to God- 
The most beautiful ones I could choose. 


And you and dear papa could wait on the ground, 
And kiss me and tell me goodbye; 

Then Ud go up the ladder far out of your sight, 
Till 1 came to the door in the sky 


I wonder if God keeps His door fastened tight? 
If but one little crack I could see, 
I would whisper, “Please, God, let this little girl in; 


She's as tired as she can be! 


“She came all alone from the earth to the skies, 
For she’s always been wanting to see 
The gardens of heaven with their robins and flow- 
ers 


Please, God, is there room there for me?” 


And then when an angel had opened the door, 


God would say, “Bring the little child here;” 
But He'd speak it so softly 'd not be afraid, 
And He'd smile just like you, mother dear. 


And He'd put His kind arms ‘round your dear little 
girl, 
And I'd ask Him to send down for you, 
And papa, and cousin, and all that I love; 
Oh, dear, don’t you wish ‘twould come true? 
, 


‘he next springtime, when the robins came home, 


They sang over grass and flowers, 
That gre 
Whose top reached the heavenly bowers. 


where the foot of the ladder stood 


And the parents had dressed the pale, still child, 
For a flight to the summer land, 

In a fair white robe, with an open rose 
Folded tight in her pulseless hand. 


And now at the foot of the ladder they wait, 
Looking upward with quiet tears, 

Till the fluttering robe and the beckoning hand 
Of the child at the top appears. 
New London, 0., November, 1898. 


Let no man pray that he know not sorrow, 
Let no man ask to be free from pain; 
For the gall of to-day is the sweet of to-morrow, 
And the moment's loss is the liftime’s gain. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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Educational Notes and Current Ly 
& & Events % = 
BY D. M. HARRIS, Ph. D. 
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Sociology Man is the only being on the earth 

in the School. who needs the help of his fellows to 
attain the highest perfection. Outside of society 
man remains forever a child or a savage. All that 
the most highly developed civilized man is, above 
the condition of the lowest savage, he owes to 
society. No animal requires the aid of its fellow 
animals to attain to its highest perfection. A dog 
separated from all other dogs loses nothing what- 
ever in its development, and the same is true of all 
other animals, but a child isolated from the family 
and the social life makes no progress, and can make 
no progress, except physical progress. The child 
separated from all other children would grow up 
without language, knowledge, manners or morals. 
Man, therefore, is essentially, and vitally, a social 
being, and the best part of him he owes to society. 
The school is a miniature world, and in it, as in 
the home, are found the rudiments of every phase 
of life. The child should be impressed at an early 
period of its existence with the fact that it belongs 
not to itself, and cannot live to itself. The teacher 
does not need a text book on sociclogy to enable 
him or her to impart all ‘the fundimental lessons of 
sociology. True, the school must teach theoretical- 
ly rather than practically sociological relations, but 
all children are quite capable of grasping the essen- 
tial facts of this all embracing science. The bus!- 
ness world is the training ground for what 1s 
learned in ‘the school. All the elements of the com- 
pletest character should be acquired in the schoo) 
room. There is no act so small, as to be without 
infinite significance. The generosity of a child Is 
the same in kind, as the generosity of the greatest 
philanthropist. Justice between child and child 
differs in no respect from justice between man and 
man. The child who reaches a just decision on the 
play ground has performed an act as much a part 
of the universal justice as if he were a Justice or 
the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
school teacher who neglects an opportunity to im- 
press upon children their indebtedness to society, 
loses the most important opportunity that comes to 
him. Children should be impressed with the 
thought that each exists for all and all for each. 
They should also learn, on the very threshold of 
life, that an injury to one is an injury to all. Anda 
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that the highest self is found in fellowship. Sel- 
fishness, greed and inordinate ambition, should find 
their burial place in the school room and on the 
play ground. Pupils who leave the school room 
with egotism unnaturally developed, enter the 
larger world of society and business, poorly pre- 
pared to help humanity. One of the inestimable 
blessings of education in its broader sense is the 
conversion of the individual from self-seeking, to 
a life of helpfulness and usefulness. It is hard to 
conceive of a man properly educated becoming a 
base seeker of selfish ends. Both the highest free- 
dom, and the highest happiness come from a proper 
adjustment of our relations to our fellow man, and 
to our Creator. 


Psychology Psychology in the hands of an ignor- 

inthe School ant teacher, like medicine in the 
hands of a quack doctor, is as apt to be hurtful as 
helpful to the pupil. Very recently the study of 
psychology has become a fad among educators, and 
the introduction of this science as a part of the 
pedagogical outfit is one of the most important 
steps in the history of education. Its application 
to the educational process is too new to realize Its 
full value as a guide in the educational system. As 
already intimated, the teacher should be capable 
of a wise use of this science. It is little worth 
while for most teachers to attempt independent 
work on a psychologic basis. If he be ignorant of 
psychology as a science, the teacher can no more 
make use of it in teaching than he can make use 
of any other science of which he is wholly ignorant. 
The first thing a teacher should do is, therefore, to 
familiarize himself with the essentials of the sci- 
ence. It is needless to say that there is no more 
abstruse or difficult study in all the range of human 
science. But it is not necessary that every teacher 
should be profoundly versed in psychology in order 
to use its principles intelligently and successfully. 
No teacher can ever correct his own defects with- 
out some such aid as is derived from the study of 
this new old science. One may adopt natural 
methods of instruction and be a passably good 
teacher, but he will not be able to give any rational 
account of his methods. Psychology properly used 
enables the teacher to impart knowledge in a scien- 


tific, and not in an artificial way. While we strong- 


ly recommend every teacher to acquire a knowledge 
of psychology. we would warn every one against 
the easy misuse and even abuse of the science. So- 
ealled modern psychology, while it has added much 
to our knowledge of the mind or the soul, is more 
or less materialistic. One feels after having waded 
through the pages of the physiological psychologist 
that he has been simply studying the anatomy of 
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the brain and nerves and the organs and the five 
senses. The spiritual side of man is almost lost 
sight of in the pursuit of the mere mechanism of 
the mind. Our conviction is that so-called Empirical 
psychology has added but little of value to our 
knowledge qf the human soul. It has, to be sure, 
emphasized the importance of a study of the ner- 
vous system, and the structure of the brain, but 
has not discovered, and never will discover, the es- 
sence of mind. We cannot insist too strongly on 
the fact that the knowledge of the functions of the 
body is not sufficient to explain the mature of the 
soul. That is a false psychology, which teaches 
that the soul has not existence apart from the body. 
Rational psychology alone, as it seems to us, 1s 
really scientific. 

But having chosen the right system of psychology 
it does not follow that one may not misuse it. In 
training the physical senses, for instance, it is quite 
possible to overdo the business. The higher facul- 
ties of the mind may be even arrested in their 
development by too.much attention to the lower 
faculties. Children may be taught to observe colors 
so intently as to dwarf their thinking powers. 
Their is no gain, but rather loss, in educating the 
physical senses at the expense of mental expansion. 
Where to draw the line between too much and too 
little, is an embarrassing problem. Excessive de- 
velopment of sense-perception is not the only dan- 
ger to be avoided in the education of the mind. 
The faculty of memory may be so over-trained as 
to impair the judgment and the reason. In dealing 
with the lower faculties, we should constantly avoid 
obstructing the progress of the higher faculties. 
The cultivation of the memory is an important ana 
indespensable part of education, but it is subordi- 
nate to reason. It is even possible to break down 
the intellect by overloading the memor 

Then again, every teacher should know at what 
period of the child’s life the various faculties or 
eapacities of the mind are most susceptible of edu 
eation. Much time and labor ‘are wast n trying 
to impart knowledge to children that is beyond 
their range of years or development. It should also 
be kept in mind that the mental powers’ unfold 
differently in different children: One child is more 
mature at eight than another in th 
ten or twelve years of age. 

These suggestions or hints will suffice to show 
teachers the necessity of caution the use of 
psychology as the basis of educational work. 


family at 


Better School Among the many sane and practical 

Houses. suggestions retiring State Superin- 
tendent Kirk of Missouri will submit to the Legis- 
Jature this winter is the building of better school 
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houses. It is amazing what the American youth 
have endured in getting an education. None but 
the hardiest of the race were able to survive the 
hardships of ‘the olden times and even yet in some 
parts of the country school children are sacrificed 
by the thousands. Mr. Kirk says: 

“Existing school buildings annually ruin the 
health of thousands of children. This ‘is not the 
utterance of a visionary. I am able to prove just 
what I say. It should be made unlawful, under 
severe penalty, to erect or add to any public school 
house that does not conform to sanitary principles 
as to light, ventilation, heating and seating. A 
County Board of Health, of which the County Super- 
intendent is a member, should be authorized and 
required to report to the State Superintendent of 
Schools the building plans of every new school 
house to be erected or old one to be remodeled. The 
State Superintendent can very easily and without 
material expense furnish abundant instructions as 
to sanitary architecture.” 

In all parts of the country the school house needs 
careful attention. In this age of science there is 
no excuse for erecting unsanitary buildings in which 
to house the precious youth of the land six hours 
every day in the week. Surely the affection of 
American parents ought to demand that their chil- 
dren should not be exposed to »hysical ruin in the 
public school. It costs but littie more to secure a 
scientifically constructed house than it does to 
build one into which neither light nor air can find 
its way 


The School and Lhe widespread movement in favor 
Goot Roads. of good roads is full of promise. 


While commerce and trade would be 


wonderfully 
accelerated by good roads the church, the school 
and the public meeting would share even greater 
good. Think how easy it would be for the boys and 
girls in the country communities to attend schools 
five to ten miles away if they could use their wheels 
winter as well as summer. The central high school 
now so common in some of the States would be 
greatly benefited if the means of travel were only 
improved. Every school teacher and schoo] super- 
intendent ought to be interested in the good roads 
movement. The attendance at the schools would 
be increased and the regularity of attendance would 
be improved. Every phase of American life would 
pe helped by the proposed reform. Better high- 
ways means better schools and happier homes. It 
is hard to have patience to wait for the time when 
our rural districts shall be released from _ their 
bondage to mud. 
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Teachers’ A poor school teacher is dear and a 
Wages. good one is cheap at any price. It 1s 
astonishing that the people generally place such a 
low estimate on the services of teachers and 
preachers. The policeman, -the clerk, the con- 
ductor, the mechanic and the printer are all 
better paid than the school teacher or the preacher. 
In the City of New York the average salary of the 
policeman is $1200 a year, while that of the school 
teacher is less than $1,000 a year. The intrinsic 
value of the labors of these two classes of public 
servants cannot be compared. The preparation nec- 
essary to become a teacher in New York demands 
a heavy outlay of time, labor and means, while the 
policeman has nothing to du but to show a well- 
developed body and a_ strong arm. In Massa- 
chusetts teachers are paid higher wages than in 
any other State in the Union and it is claimed that 
as a result of the superior education of the people 


her wages 


yf that State working people receive hi 





than in any other American State. 

Teachers ought to be better paid. setter pay 
would undoubtedly raise the standard of education 
and the general welfare of the community would be 
correspondingly advanced. ‘leachers ought to look 
forward to the time when the profession shall be 
in a position to demand better salaries. It would 
be an easy matter to force salaries up if teachers 
were better organized. 

Japan International commotions are the or- 
and Russia. der of the day. No sooner has. the 
threatened storm that lowered over England and 

France passed away than another war cloud ap- 
pears in the far east. Japan is threatening to make 
war upon Russia in order to stop the aggressions 
of the latter in Corea. Since the close of the Chin- 
ese-Japanese war in 1894 Russia has been slowly 
but surely making her way to the Yellow Sea. Her 
great Transsiberian railway is fast approaching 
completion. One terminus will be at Vladivostok. 
on the Sea of Japan, and another at Port Arthur, 
on the Yellow Sea. Japan sees that Russia is fast 
getting the mastery of Corea and Northern China. 
Already Russian troops are in possession of nearly 
all Eastern Asia. It is claimed that there are now 
200,000 Russian troops on the eastern coast of the 
empire. Already the Transsiberian railway is com- 
pleted to Lake Baikal, 3,600 miles from St. Peters- 
burg. Russia has the third largest navy in the 
world. and she has a large squadron at Port Arthur, 
but it is claimed that Japan is far superior to Rus- 
sia in Asiatic waters. Japan can muster a formid- 
able army in a short time, but we very much doubt 
her ability to meet the Muscovite power without as- 
sistance. Popular sentiment in Japan seems to de- 


mand war against Russia, and the Mikado may be 
forced into war to save his dynasty. Should Rus- 
sia and Japan come to blows, it is highly probable 
that the great conflict so long dreaded wouid speed- 
ily come. Engiand is profoundly interested in the 
future of China and it is hardly probable that she 
would stand still and see Russia dominate the east. 
Germany and France are both directly and vitally 
interested, and they too would take a part in the 
great struggle. As the United States is now an 
Asiatic power, she would feel compelled to protect 
her interests in that remote region of the world. 
Verily, the skies look dark. When once the dogs of 
war are let loose it is next to impossible to call them 
back. 


Trouble with The anti-Mormon element in Utah 

the Mormons. enters a protest against the seating 
of Representative Roberts, on the ground of im- 
morality or polygamy. He has three wives and 
maintains three families, although he lives with 
but one of them. Gov. Wells has issued a statement 
in which he laments the ele«tion of Roberts and 
the opponents of the Mormons will fight him to the 
bitter end. Congress will have a first-class row on 
hand before Roberts is seated a year hence. The 
trouble will be to find positive evidence of Roberts’ 
guilt. While he does not deny that he is the father 
of three families, he defies anybody to prove that 
he is a polygamist. A Washington official is re- 
ported to have said: 

“If the threatened protest is presented my pre- 
diction is that the controversy which will ensue 
will be one of the small sensations of Congress. It 
will result in the opening up of the whole subject 
of polygamy in Utah. The results will be surpris- 
ing. I have had good opportunity for observing 
conditions out there, and I know the real state of 
things is far more serious than the general public 
believes. The charge against Roperts of having 
three wives was made early in the campaign. He 
never saw fit to deny it. Yet he was elected by a 
good majority. This fact alone shows the strength 
of the Mormon organization in Utah. Roberts’ 
silence during the campaign on the subject of his 
three families makes it difficult to conjecture just 
what stand he will take if a fight is made against 
him in Congress. Roberts is a strong man, with 
an engaging personality. I have no doubt he will 
meet whatever issue is brought against him with 
absolute fearlessness and with admirable ability. 
He is one of the best orators in the State.” 

Here we have a sample of what our country has 
come to as a result of political rivalry. The Re 
publicans admitted Utah to statehood in order to 
gain a temporary advantage, and now the whole 
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country is humiliated and disgraced by the election 
of a bold polygamist to a seat in Congress. No 
wonder the whole country is stirred up. The mis- 
chief is we are stirred up when it is too late. When 

- politics get into a question it is next to impossible 
to discuss the moral involved. The Observer has 
the honor of having stood out against granting 
statehood to Utah until the infamous deed was done. 
In less than five years our entire nation will be 
lamenting its lack of courage in the present serious 
national crisis. In parts of Utah polygamy is 
openly practiced, in spite of the Constitution of the 
State, and the conditions under which Utah was 
admitted to the union. The only cure for the evil 
we fear is the repeal of the act creating the State, 
but tbat is, perhans, not possible. 





England During our war with Spain England 
Expects Favors. showed her sympathy in season and 
out of season. Now that we have adopted the 
policy advocated by the British Foreign Office we 
are notified by leading British journals ‘hat “the 
slobbering cant and hypocritical blazoning of doubt- 
ful affection” should stop, and that the two countries 
shoulé come to an understanding. The London 
Saturday Review, one of the oldest and most in- 
fluential periodicals in Britain, is outspoken enough 
to say that Englishmen expect material interest for 
their generous support. It says: 

“The American Commissioners at Paris are mak- 
{ng their bargain, whether they realize it or not, 
under the protecting naval strength of England, 
and we shall expect a material quid pro quo for 
this assistance. We expect the United States to 
deal generously with Canada in the matter of 
teriffs, and we expect to be remembered when the 
United States comes into possession of the Philip- 
pines, and above all we expect her assistance on 
the day which is quickly approaching when China 
comes up for settlement, for the young imperialist 
has entered upon a path where it will require a 
strong friend and a lasting friendship between the 
two nations, secured not by frothy sentimentality 
on public platforms, ~ut by reciprocal advantages 
in solid, material interests.” 

Other papers bring forward the Nicaragua Canal 
question and insist that Britain shall have com- 
pensation for the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. *Ve can not build the canal until we get that 
treaty it of the way, and John Bull will say, very 
roliteiy, that British interest must be conserved. 
We can not have solid agreements without alliances. 
and the British expect that in return for recent 
favors we shall enter into a compact to support 
them in their Eastern policy. 





Cuban There seems to be a good deal of un- 

Occupation. certainty in regard to the policy of 
the Government in regard to occupying Cuba. We 
can not send 50,000 or 60,000 troops to the island 
without greatly increasing the army. There are 
many who do not believe we shall need 50.000 
soldiers in Cuba. It is said that Secretary Alger 


has practically decided on a large reduction in the 
army of occupation for Cuba and Porto Rico. If the 
plans now contemplated are carried:out not more 
than 30,000 troops will be sent to Cuba. The army 
will be made up almost entirely of regulars. The 
volunteers can not be held after the treaty of peace 
is adopted, and it would be a bad policy to 
send troops to the island who might wish to come 
back in a few weeks. The force now in Santiago 
Province will remain about as it is, except that the 
volunteer regiments will be relieved. There are 
but two regiments of volunteers in orto Rico and 
they have been ordered to return. Gen. Garcia is 
now in Washington and is trying to induce our 
Government to change its plans. Ue gives the 
assurance that the Cubans will respect the wishes 
of the United States. Of course it is understvod 
that the United States will keep faith with Cuba, 
but there will be most bitter oppostiion to the em- 
ployment of Cuban soldiers in garrisoning the 
island. Portuhondo, President of the Cuban As- 
sembly, agrees with Gen. Lacret in asserting that 
nothing short of absolute independence will satisfy 
the Cuban soldiers. Lacret goes so far as to say 
that Gen. Garcia is a traitor to Cuba and ought to 
be court-martialed and shot. The only course that 
can bring peace is for this country to carry out in 
good faith its promises in regard to Cuba. Sut 
there will be great strife over the control of the 
new government. The insurgents are divided among 
themselves and all the Spanish elements will resist 
Cuban rule. 





Exchanging By far the most absorbing question 

Islands. before the American people to-day is 
what shall we do with the Philippines? A strong 
opposition to annexing them without further in- 
formation has developed at Washington. Senators 
who were supposed to favor annexation as a com- 
mercial necessity are hesitating. Shall we govern 
the islands by force or shall we permit them to 
govern themselves? is the issue. A sensational re- 
port has been started to the effect that Great 
Britain wants to exchange her West Indian islands 
for the Philippine archipelago, anc that the United 
States Government secured the concession of the 
Philippine Islands in order to accommodate our only 
friend in Europe. It is a well known fact that 
economic ruin threatens England’s West Indian 
colonies and that the Colonial Office has been un- 
able to do anything for them. The islands in ques- 
tion are peopled largely by negroes and the indus- 
tries of the islands have fallen into decay, as we 
informed our readers a few weeks ago. Do we 
want to annex those ruined colonies? It is claimed 
in England that there are only two ways of re- 
storing prosperity to the colonies; one is union to 
the United States, a course which would be wel- 
comed by both the black and the white population 
of the islands; the other is for the British Gov- 
ernment to compel France to abandon her sugar 
bounties. As we have all the negro population we 
can manage, it is not likely we would agree to the 
plan, and it would not be an easy matter for 
Lritain to force France to abandon a domestic 
policy. 
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Following are the questions for the county ex- 

aminations held in Colorado August 19 and 20: 
NATURAL SCIENCES. 

1. What is the difference between determinate 
and indeterminate inflorescence? What is a perfect 
flower? 

2. What are the three parts of a plant in growth? 
What is the office or use of each part? 

3. Give a botanical description of the columbine. 

4. Beginning with the lowest, name in order the 
geological ages of the world. 

5. Distinguish between a vein and a dyke. Ac- 
count for the formation of each. 

6. Define acoustics. What experiment proves 
that some medium is essential to the transmission 
of sound? 

7. What is momentum? How is the momentum 
of a moving body measured? 

8. State the difference between mechanical and 
molecular motion. 

9. Define the terms herbiverous, amphibious and 
viviparious, as applied to vertebrates, and name 
two vertebrates of each kind. 

10. Name three kinds of coral. Mention the gen- 
eral characteristics of the reptilia. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. Distinguish between direct and indirect taxes. 
Give an example of each. 

2. In what cases may the United States courts 
have jurisdiction? 

3. Compare the two branches of the state legisla- 
ture as to number of members and terms of office 
of members. 

4. What is the term of office of a district judge? 

5. When and by whom may the militia be called 
forth? 

6. What provision does Colorado make for high- 
er education? 

7. What is a poll tax? 

8. Define ambassador, minister, consul. 

9. What is the President’s military position? 

10. What is the necessity of a navy? In whom 
is the power vested to provide and maintain the 
navy? 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1. Give three markings each of a, e, i, o and u, 
and illustrate in words. 

2. Mark the accents and divide the syllables in 
the following: Advertisement, bronchitis, laundry, 
extraordinary, camera, honorary, exhilarate. 

3. Explain the advantages to be derived from 
written work in spelling. 


4. Name and define vowels and consonants. 
When are w and y vowels? 

5. Mention the significant parts of a word. 

GRAMMAR. 

1. What changes have been made during the past 
few years in the methods of teaching English? 

2. What is the best method of mastering the 
classic English of the best writers? 

3. Define substantive, inflection, syntax, idiom. 

4. Use the participle having an object as the sub- 
ject of a preposition. 

5. Write a compound sentence of two members. 
Name five auxiliary verbs. 

6. Give an example of a proper noun used as a 
common noun. 

7. Give three ways of pluralizing compound 
nouns. Illustrate each. 

8. Illustrae the infinitive used as (a) subject, (b) 
object, (c) adverbial modifier. 

9. Diagram: 

“A good deed is never lost; he who sows courtesy 
reaps friendship; and he who plants kindness gath- 
ers love.” 

10. What is a direct question? An indirect ques- 
tion? Illustrate each. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1. At what season is the earth nearest the sun? 
Explain why it is nearer one time than another. 

2. What effect will the annexation of the Ha- 
waiian Islands have upon the government of the 
new republic? 

38. Locate Porto Rico. Name its principal city. 

4. Where is Santiago de Cuba situated? Tell 
something about its population. 

5. Name and give the location of five great sea- 
ports of the world. 

6. Of what does the Empire of Japan consist? 
What is Oceanica? 

7. Give three proofs that the world is round. 

8. What are the divisions of British America? 
Which is the most important country in South Am- 
erica? 

9. What are the five great powers of Europe? 
Which stands first? 

10. Do degrees of latitude vary in length? Do 
degrees of longitude vary? 

SCHOOL LAW. 

1. What is the legal method of securing free text 
books in a school district? 

2. When may a County Superintendent appoint 
a school director? 

3. What are the statutory provisions for holding 
Normal Institutes? 

4. What are the statutory provisions concerning 
free kindergartens? 

5. For how long a term is a County Superintend- 
ent elected? A school director. 
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UNITHD STATES HISTORY AND 
TION, 
1, IWxplain the Mutiny Act; the Stan 
2. Name the important events of th: 
between the United States and Spain 
3. What important facts were estab] 


result of Magellan's voya 


ge? 

4. Distinguish between the 1 
the Indians by the early English at 
tlers. 

5 Considering the  colonie in 
groups, what were the occupation 
ern; (b) the Middle; (¢) the Southern 

6 When and where did the first Cont 
gress assemble? What did it acompl 

7. What were the sources of the | 
Constitution? 

S What effect did the buildin rf 
have on the business methods of the « 
% What influences were instruny 
ing the Western states? 

10. Explain the Venezulean bounda 


PHYSIOLOGY 

1. How many bones in the head 
2. Deseribe the vocal organ ind 
the quality of tones affected by th 
used, 

3. What is the effect of impair: 
perfect sight upon the intelligence 

1. Ifave alcohol and food any 
mon? 

5. Define asepsis. What is an 

6. What is the structural diff 
artery and a vein? 
7. Into what three divisions 
tem divided? 

8 Name the two kinds of muscle fib 


9. Describe the respiratory o 


LunS 
10. What effect has physical ex 
muscles and tissues? 
WRITING. 
1, At what grade should young pup 
write? 
2. State three results to be secured 
penmanship. 
3. Outline the principles to be obser 
ing the vertical system of penmanship 
4. What defects are most likely to dist 
vertical writing of beginners? 
5. Write: 
See what a lovely shell, 
Small and pure as a pearl, 
Lying close to my foot, 
Frail, but a work divine, 
Made so fairly well 
With delicate spire and whorl 
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How exquisitely minute, 
A miracle of design! 
ARITHMETIC, 

1. Discriminate between the terms: Difference 
and remainder; unit of a fraction and fractional 
unit. 

2. How should you explain to a class the fact 
that the change of a fraction to either higher or 
lower terms does not alter its value? 

3. If a pole 12% feet long casts a shadow 9% 
feet long, how long must a pole be to cast a shadow 
21 feet long at the same hour of the day? 

4. If five men can do a piece of work in 4 hours, 
30 min., 20 sec., ‘how long will it take 8 men to do 
the work? 

5. A man visiting Chicago discovered that his 
watch was 1 hour, 45 minutes fast. Did he live 
east or west of Chacigo, and how many degrees? 
6. How much less is a discount of 4 and 15 per 
cent than a discount of 40 per cent from a bill of 
$346.40? 

7. Reduce to proper fractions in their simplest 
form: 

.747; 8636; 32%; 2-5 of 8—2%; 3 11-12 
8 A merchant buys $2,645.50 worth of goods on 
3 months’ credit, but is offered 38 per cent discount 
for cash. Which is the better bargain, and how 
much is he difference when money is 7 per cent 
per annum? 

9 James Welch has a debt in Chicago amount- 
ing to $489.32. For what sum must a _ note be 
drawn at 90 days that when discounted at 6 per 
cent at a Chicago bank will just pay the debt? 

10. The distance between the opposite corners of 
a square field is 60 rods. How many acres in the 
fleld? 

THEORY AND PRACTICE 

1. Discuss the value of oral work; of written 
work. 

2. What feature of child study should be consid- 
ered first by teachers. Why? 

3. Distinguish between methods of discipline 
from the physical and from the psychological stand- 
point. 

4. What abuses may result from the present sys- 
tem of grading? 

5. What should be the law of punishment in the 
school? 

READING. 

1. How can pupils be taught to read intelligent- 
ly? 

2. Why should definition and word analysis be 
made of primary importance? 

3. In giving a lesson what stress should be put 
upon sight reading? 

4. What effect has the position of the body upon 
tone production? 
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Christmas. 





Keeping Jesus’ Birthday. 


Worps By Marcaret C. Brown. Music By Harrret L, SHOEMAKER. 
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‘- How 

















ee oe shall lit - tle hearts keep Christ -mas When the 
FROM THK INTERNATIONAL EVANGEL, AR- 2. How shall lit - tle hands keep Christ -mas When the 
RANGED BY HARRIET L. SHOEMAKER. 3. How shall lit - tle lips keep Christ -mas When the 
Preliminary.—The offering should be 4. So may hearts and hands and voi - ces All to - 
announced several Sundays before eC: 0-5 e: | | - in = = 
Christmas, and each child urged to \ P-pes—t = — ee —- i sneaenrreseemam acmorety seer 
bring a toy or something that will ex- 
tend the birthday joy to others less 
fortunate. — of it as a birthday diteciadiminonin rae 4 st 
gift to Jesus. The table should be ip eens Pa a SEE —A—F-¢ A aR 
a conspicuous position and if possible ee x a ee ee ———— og? — 
the children allowed to go forward in ° é | "| B ty 
groups with their own gifts. The or- earth iswrappedin snow? Lit - tle hearts must all be 








ganist plays during the movement. winds of win - ter blow? Lit - tle hands make gifts for 
Introduction to Service—Procession- win - ter stars shine clear? Lit - tle lips may sing glad 

al Chorus.—Saw you never in the Twi- geth - er Christ-mas keep, Once a Child and now our 

light? (From the Christmas Guest, S80 ——7—f#+ —____@+_ — 

by Stone & Bechter, 416 Arch street, Z a Ss — i= —— ee 

Philadelphia. Price 5c.) a Ramah  cgat — a 





Children march to their seats on the 
platform, stand and sing. 
Recitation by three boys: 
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As with gladness men of old e ‘< < e. -. 2 
| | { | See” 


Did the guiding star behold; 














lov - ing, For in lov - in y 
As with joy they hailed its light, ids . = g love will grow....... 
eodtew sens age ne giv - ing, In this way our love to. show.....<. 
a es SRWTESS, SORES, _ ’ prais - es, To the gen - tle Christ- child dear....... 
So, most gracious Lord, may we Shep - herd, Je - sus, guard thy lambs and _ sheep....... 
Evermore be led to Thee. a N 
ae | axa ees, “a a: ee a 
SECOND BOY: a emote! ‘f o ios —— — 
As with joyous steps they sped —_ LTS SF SAAT, —— a 
To that lowly manger bed, age a — 
There to bend the knee before re ea ———— 
oe : Offering Prayer—Three girls. PERSEVERANCE. 


Him whom heaven and earth adore; 
So may we with willing feet 
Ever seek the mercy seat. 
THIRD BOY: 
As they offered gifts most rare 
At that manger rude and bare; 
So may we with holy joy, 
Pure and free from sin’s alloy, 
All our costliest treasures bring, 
Christ, to Thee, our heavenly king. 
—Wm. Chatterton Dix. 
Chorus (for the tiny ones): Keeping 
Jesus’ Birthday. Words by Margaret 
C. Brown: music by Harriet L. Shoe- 
maker. 


FIRST GIRL: 
Look upon our gifts, O Jesus! 
Brought for Thy dear sake, 
Laid with loving hearts before Thee; 
Now our offering take. 
SECOND GIRL: 
Not alone our earthly treasures, 
Thus we gladly bring, 
But our time, our work, our pleasures, 
Offer to our King. 
THIRD GIRL: 
Take our hearts’ best love, we pray 
Thee, 
Thoug the Gift most rare! 
Help us keep Thy birthday gladness 
Through the coming year. 
H. L. 8. 





Perseverance! Can you spell it? 

And its meaning, can you tell it? 

If you stick to what you're doing, 

Study, work or play pursuing, 

Every failure bravely meeting, 

Bravely each attempt repeating, 

Trying twice and thrice and four 
times, 

Yes, a hundred, even more times, 

You can spell it! You can spell it! 

And its meaning, you can tell it! 

—Anna M. Pratt. 











THE 


LATER 
Edited, with an 
Notes, by Calvin S. 


ENGLISH DRAMA. 


Introduction and 
Brown. Stud- 

ent’s Edition. New York: A. S. 

Barnes & Co., 571 pp. Price $1.20. 

It is the aim of this book to present, 
in convenient and accessible form, 
what has been done best in the Eng: 
lish drama from Goldsmith’s time to 
the present. For this purpose six 
plays have been selected, all of which 
still retain a place on the stage, viz.: 
“She Stoops to Conquer,” by Gold- 
smith; “The Rivals” and “The Schoo! 
for Scandal,” by Sheridan; “Virgin 
ius,” a tragedy, by James Sheridan 
Knowles; and “The Lady of Lyons” 
and “Richelieu,” by Edward Bulwer 
Lytton. 

A number of notes have been added 
which contribute to the usefulness of 
the book. Complete texts are given, 
including dedications, prefaces, pro 
logues and epilogues. The introduc 
tion contains a brief outline of Eng 
lish drama _ since Shakespeare. The 
book will prove of great interest and 
profit to all interested in the subject. 





PAULINE WYMAN. By Sophie May, 
Author of “The Doctor’s Daughter,” 
“The Asbury Twins,’ “Quinnebas- 
set Girls,” “Our Helen,” etc. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
$1.25. 


Sophie May writes with a remarka- 
ble insight into the thoughts and life 
of girls, and shows an _ unaffected 
sympathy in the perplexities, aspira- 
tions, and disappointments of their 
experience. All of her characters are 
naturally drawn and skilfully placed 
in scenes that are described as only 
such an author can whose study of 
girlhood has been thorough and _ ex- 
haustive. In “Pauline Wyman” the 
author has drawn a typical New Eng- 
land girl whose strong and beautiful 
character is developed by her environ- 
ment. How she overcomes unfavor- 
able surroundings, her experience in 
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teaching school, the interesting cir- 
cumstances in a young girl’s.life, are 
all told with the same originality and 
freshness which have drawn a multi- 
tude of young people to the author's 
previous work in the Quinnebasset se 
ries, and will be followed by the read- 
er with unflagging interest. 
JUST JINGLES. By Arthur J. Bur- 
lick. The Peter Paul Book Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





Mr. Burdick has here verses that are 


soothing, serious and pleasing, some 
crave and more that are gay. His 


hopeful view of life is bubbling over 
nstantly : 
“Who calls °em melancholy days, the 
saddest of the year? 
Why, land o’ sakes! the autumn’s full 
an’ runnin’ o’er with cheer.” 


There are poems serious and sentl- 


mental, songs of nature and seasons, 
narrative and reminiscent, and chil- 


dren’s poems; altogether a very inter 
esting collection. 


THE PICTURESQUE GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL READERS. By Charles F 
King. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

In this excellent series of readers, 
consisting of six books, Prof. King 
has won the everlasting gratitude of 
the boys and girls for vivifying and 
making bright and interesting the 
study of geography. The entire se 
ries is a description of the earth ag 
seen by travelers, told in a fascinating 
way and beautifully illustrated by pie: 
tures from life. These books contain 
all the essentials of geography, and ip 
the most vivid form. As a rule the 
geography lesson, as given in the or 
dinary text, is dry and unprofitable; 
but, while this splendid series for sup 
plementary reading, there need be na 
fear that geography will be the most 
interesting subject in the course of 
study. There is, in fact, nothing ip 
the school book field that equals these 
picturesque geographical readers ip 
accuracy, appearance, mechanical ex: 
and information. Through 
the kindness of the publishers, Lee & 
Shepard, we are enabled to 


cellence 


give a 
short trip through Ireland in this is- 


ici 
D | 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful 
and invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 


so common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
“When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
As a 
beverage it possesses charms beyond 
anything I know of in the form of 
medicine.”’ 


of the greatest value to me. 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


Beware of Substitutes and imitations. 





sue of the Journal, which gives some 
idea of the style of the books. 





A STUDY OF CHILD NATURE. By 
Elizabeth Harrison. $1 net. Chica- 
go Kindergarten College, Chicago. 
This book appeals directly to those 

who have to do with the training of 

children, whether in the home, the 
public school or the Sunday school. 

The author shows a deep insight into 

child nature and she has here shown 

how to develop and train that nature 
to a systematic, harmonious and regu- 
lar development to that which is 
highest and best. This book contains 


a mine of wealth for parents and 
teachers. 
It is printed on laid paper, neatly 


bound in cloth, with gilt top. 
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UNDER DEWEY AT MANILA; OR, 
THE WAR FORTUNES OF A 
CASTAWAY. By Edward Strate- 
meyer. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston, Mass. 
Nothing approaching in martial in- 

terest the story of Larry Russell and 

his fortunes, resulting in heroic ser- 
vice on the Olympia, has appeared 
since the famous army and navy se- 
ries by Oliver Optic. Furthermore, it 
is the only popular book ever written 
that presents life in the modern navy. 

The sea stories that have so charmed 

young and old are obsolete and Mr. 

Stratemeyer is the first to show what 

a boy would find on a battleship of to- 


read they must have something that 
appeals to the love of adventure and 
this book does that and also gives 
them many historical present day 
facts as well. 





Christmas Tide is the name of a4 
very valuable book to every mother at 
Christmas tide. It contains two talks 
by Miss Elizabeth Harrison; one on 
How to Celebrate Christmas with 
Children and the other on the Value 
of Toys in the Education of the Child. 
It also contains classified lists of toys 
and books suitable for children of dif- 
ferent ages and closes with a number 
of Christmas stories. Bound in pink 
and gilt. Price 50¢ net. Chicago Kin- 


dergarten College, Chicago. 
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two volumes above also bound in one 
volume, boards. Price 25c. 





Educational Creeds of the Nine 
teenth Century, just published by E. 
L. Kellogg & Co. of New York, grew 
out of letters which the editor of the 
School Journal sent out to a number 
of well known students of the pbhil- 
osophy of education, asking them to 
furnish for publication brief but com- 
prehensive statements of the educa- 
tional ideals and plans upon whose 
application they based their hopes 
for the future of American civiliza- 
tion. The replies were published and 
attracted wide attention. After a 
careful revision these are now collect- 
ed and offered in book form. Among 





LAPLANDER’S HOUSE NEAR HAMMERFEST, NORWAY. 


day. This combined with a vivid and 
accurate description of the memorable 
contest at Cavite and the rich store 
of historical and geographical infor- 
mation skilfully presented marks the 
book as one of the greatest successes 
of the year. The chapter telling the 
story of Admiral Dewey's life is of 
special interest. The hero, while full 
ef a life and vigor that render him 
abundantly able to take care of him- 
self in his perilous adventures, is 
manly, true and clean’ throughout, 
rendering the book wholesome as well 


as thrilling. In order to get boys to 


Ainsworth & Co., Chicago, are pub- 
lishing a very valuable series of books 
known as the Lakeside series. Two 
of their latest issues are Carlyle’s 
Essay on Burns, enameled covers, 104 
pages, price 15c. Illustrated. Con- 
taining also ‘Burns’ as a Man of Let- 


ters,” from Carlyle’s “Heroes and 
Hero Worship.” Selections from 
Burns’ Poems and Songs, in two 


parts, enameled covers, 100 pages; 
price 15c. Illustrated with a portrait 
and views of Scottish scenery illus: 
trative of some of the selections, with 
glossary. Printed on fine paper. The 


From King’s Geographical Reader. 


those represented are Com. Harris, 
Dr. John Dewey, Col. Parker, Inspect- 
or Hughes, W. N. Hailman, Prof. Earl 
Barnes, Pres. A. G. Boone, Supt. L. 
H. Jones, Dr. Hinsdale, T. G. Rooper, 
Dr. E. R. Shaw, Dr. Levi Seeley, John 
S. Clark and E. D. Scripture. The 
editor has added statements of the 


educational principles of Pestalozzi, 
Herbart, Froebel and Beneke. The 
whole makes a body of educational 
doctrine of the greatest interest and 
value to teachers. i 
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# Literary Rotes.¢ 


The Chautauquan for December 
furnishes articles on foreign subjects 
which will be of general interest. 
Bishop H. W. Warren describes “The 
Present Condition of France” with 





careful delineation and fitting  criti- 
cism; Margherita Traube Mengarin! 


writes in a scholarly manner on “The 
Education of Boys in Italy,” and “The 
Socialist Propaganda in Germany” is 
clearly discussed by Edgar Milhaud. 





When Stephen Crane wrote “Th? 
Red Badge of Courage” he had never 
been in a field of battle and knew 
nothing of military affairs. His work 
excited great admiration. But later 
on he went to Cuba and was in the 
front at San Juan Hill, and in the De- 
ember Cosmopolitan we have anoth- 
er story, this time from a real field of 
battle, entitled “The Woof of Thin 
Red Threads.” It will be interesting 
for those who are familiar with his 
previous work to compare the two— 
the imaginary and the real. 





In the American Monthly Review 
of Reviews for December the editor 
reviews the November elections, the 
progress of our peace negotiations 
with Spain and other matters of na- 
tional and international moment. 
Some very suggestive and interesting 
cartoons from recent issues of the 
Spanish journals are reproduced. 





The complete novel in the Decem- 
ber issue of Lippincott’s is by Annie 
Eliza Brand and has its action mainly 
in London. “Mrs. Russell’s Sister” is 
a young, well-to-do and _ attractive 
widow, who takes a small house in a 
back street with a view to benefiting 
her humbler neighbors. but her phil- 
anthropic efforts are apt to require 
masculine assistance. and all her for- 
titude cannot keep her lovers at a dis- 
tance. 





“Lincoln of Coyote,” by James T. 
McKay, is a plain western tale of a 
weak and alcoholic husband, a wife 
whose patience is worn out, a dubious 
friend and a faithful one who does 
what he can to mitigate the tragedy 
and acts as a sort of presiding genius. 

“Nobody’s Fool,” as described by L. 
S. Bernard, was an unpretentious per- 
son who knew how to turn the tables 
on a worthless wife. 

This number is chock full of good 
things. 





Capt. Sigsbee spoils a good story, 
but replaces it with another equally 
good in denying, as he does in the De- 
eember Century, that his orderly en- 
tered the cabin of the Maine immedi- 
ately after the explosion, made a for- 
mal salute and reported the destruc- 
tion of the ship. Had he done so he 
would not have been seen, for the ex- 
plosion extinguished all lights and 
left the cabin as black as a pocket. 
As a matter of fact, the orderly rap 
into his commanding officer in a dark 
passage leading forward through the 
superstructure, and reported that the 
ship had been blown up and was 
sinking. 





There is truly an atmosphere of 
thanksgiving about the National Mag: 
azine for November. The frontis- 
piece, by a celebrated American paint 
er, appropriately suggests the season, 
and the opening lines, from the pen 
of Walt Whitman and Peter Mac 
Queen, have a rousing ring and strike 
a stirring note that varies somewhat 
from the usual Thanksgiving plati- 
The National Magazine is one 
of the pushing and progressive publi- 
cations of the times. 


tudes. 





“Clio” is the name of a new educa- 
tional card game published by the 
Clio Card Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
The game has a combination of three 
elements that will make it very popu- 
lar, viz., chance, education and amuse- 
ment. 


The Pope Mfg. Co. of Hartford, 
Conn., has issued the Columbia desk- 


pad calendar for 1899. “This handy re- 
minder has been for years one of the 
most pleasing of advertising 
features. We note that the new cal- 
endar is very similar in design and 
makeup to the 1898 calendar, although 
it has more artistic covers and ia 
more profusely illustrated. 

Any person may obtain acopy by 
applying to the nearest Columbia 
dealer or by sending five 2c stamps to 
the calendar department, Pope Mfg 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 


special 





THE FINEST CALENDAR OF THB 
CENTURY. 

Those who receive the new calendar 
for 1899 given by the Youth’s Com- 
panion to all new subscribers will be 
ready to allow that the publishers 
have pretty nearly accomplished their 
object, which was to produce the fin- 
est calendar of the century. The sub 
ject of the exquisite color piece which 
forms the center is ‘The Ideal Amer: 
ican Girl,’ and it is depicted in the 
most delicate tones as well as_ the 
most brilliant shades, The calendar 
is so designed that no printing ap- 
pears on the lithographed panels, and 
they may be preserved as permanent 
ornaments—suitable for the prettiest 
corner of the house. 





Last year Charles Dana Gibson il- 
lustrated ‘“‘The People of Dickens” for 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. The pic- 
tures were so successful that this year 
and during next year W. L. Taylor, 
the New England artist who has 
made such rapid strides in his art, will 
illustrate “The People of Longfellow” 
—also for the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
The poems selected are “The Psalm 
of Life,” “Hiawatha,” “Evangeline,” 
“The Courtship of Miles Standish,” 
“The Children’s Hours,” “The Village 
Blacksmith” and others. 








Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


With LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. Ca- 
tarrh is a blood or constitutional disease, 
and in order to cure it you must take in- 
ternal remedies. Hall's Catarrh Cure is 
taken internally, and acts dircetly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It 
was prescribed by one of the best physi- 
cians in this country for years, and is a 
regular prescription. It is composed of 
the best blood tonics known, combined 
with the best blood purifiers, acting di- 
rectly on the mucous surfaces. The per- 
fect combination of the two ingredients 
is what produces such wonderful results 
in curing Catarrh. Send for testimonials, 


free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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Renew prc mpily after or even before your sub- 
scription expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers wust be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 

always Send Money by P. 0. Money Orders, Ex- 
press Money Orders or Registered Letters. 

Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
Publishers, 


217 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Our thoughts are now being turned 
toward Christmas. What shall I pur: 
chase as a present? This is the per- 
plexing question. Having passed 
through this experience for many 
years we are prepared this year to 
help the readers of the American 
Journal of Education answer this 
difficult question. No more appropri- 
ate present can be given than a help- 
ful book. Hence, we have made a 
eareful selection of books that are 
suitable to all classes. They are beau- 
tifully bound and will be delivered 
prepaid at your home postoffice at re- 
markably low prices. How mucb 
easier to select one of these books as 
a present from our list in this issue of 
the Journal than to make a trip to 
the city and store and spend time and 
effort and pay two prices for a pres- 
ent. Do not wait until it is too late to 
get the books for Christmas, but se- 
lect now a book for your father, motb- 
er, sister, brother or a nearer and 
dearer one still than all others, and 
send us the price and we will do the 
rest. We guarantee that you will be 
more than satisfied with any Dook se 
lected from our list. Address 

PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
217-219 Olive, os Louis, Mo. 


HOW DO WE 00 IT? 


By hav 
Ne Ps No Peddlers, 

No Middlemen, 
You pay one smal! profit. 

One-half saved. 
1 styles to select from. 
$45 machines only $17. No 
I money in advance. Also 
Ua \ Buggies, Harness and all 
Farm Implements and 1000 other articles. Send for 
free cata logue, Ask your bank to look us up. 
d Plow Co., Box 97 Alton, Ill, 

Only Plow Paccory in U.S. selling direct to consumer. 
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English Readings 
High Schools. 2 


Lakeside Series. 


Selections from Plato, The Apology, Stiff 


For 


COR oe icin scarce sossesaseuntascessapemevamannoneeeta 15c 
Selections from Plato, The Phaedo, Stiff 
NII aaa cacsnstsicosiceceevchanensinaenaconpianiamersamsan 15c 
Selections from Plato, including The Apol- 
ogy and The Phaedo, Boards, 154 pp........... 25¢ 
Selections from Washington, Lincoln and 
GONE oassescctaicnstnscnscenspcenncacxawadsas asageedanebices 15¢ 
Selections from Browning, (inc. Mrs. Brown- 
ing), Cloth . ie ..... S0C 
Selections from Browsing, Stiff Covers . -. Me 
Essays by Lord Bacon, Stiff Covers.............. 15c 
Tennyson’s The Princess, Stiff Covers........... 15c 
Carlyle’s Essay and Burns’ Poems, 1 vol....... 25¢ 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns, Stiff Covers........... 15¢ 
Selections from Burns, Stiff Covers............... 15c 


Coleridge’s Poems, (inc. Ancient Mariner,) 


I a alae adnan coastndan: spauannemnsaGrdsasie, Aohuactuaeel 30c 
Wordsworth’s Poems, Cloth...................... --- 30¢ 
Shelley’s Poems, Cloth.. - 30c 


Ainsworth & ‘Gin 
112 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Christmas Cards, 
Calendars and 


Booklet Packets. 


17th SEASON. 


Our well-known Packets are ready, and need 
only brief mention. First 7 am postpaid, 
for $3.85. 10 Packs, postpaid, $5.80 
No. 1 for 54 cts., 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty 
No. 2 for 54 cts., 10 Fine Cards and Novelty. 

No. 3 for $1.08, 25 Xmas Cards and Booklets. 
No. 4 for $1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars. 
No. 5 for 54 cts., 5 Beautiful Calendars,all diff’nt. 
No. 6 for 27 cts., 10 Xmas Cards. 
No. 7 for 54 cts., 5 Booklets and Calendar. 
No. 8 for $1.09, 7 Artistic Booklets. 
No. 9 for 54 cts , 7 Beautiful Leaflets. 
No. 10 for 54 cts., 25 Sunday-School Cards. 
8a Special Packets and lots put up to order. 


TEACHERS. 
For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike. 


For 54 cts , 25 Cards, no two alke. 
Samples paper by the pound, 15 cts. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 


5 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Full Circulars on ap- 
plication. 
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A SET 
0 = = F R E E 


Full size for ; family use, beauti- 


fully decorated & most artistic design. A rare chance. You canget 
this handsome china tea set & one dozen silver plated tea spoons for 
(Pree! pp se liing our Pills. We mean what we say & will givethis beautiful tea 
iw Awe 4 set poe micpaoe A freeif youcomply with the extraordinary offer wesend 
Yy person taking advantage of this advertisement. To Lape f 


introduce oan Vel table Pills, a sure cure for Gorant pation: indigestion & torpid liver, if you agree to sell only six 
boxes of Pills at 26 cts. a box write to-day and we send Pills by mail, when sold send us the money & we send you 
one dozen Silver plated tea spoons together with our offer of a 56 p:ece china tea set s —— received. This 


is a liberal inducement to every lady in the land and al! who Leroy Sag 
delighted. AMEKICAN MEDICINE CUMPANY, Dept. F,3Q 


ons and tea set for sel at Pills are 
(EST (3th St.. NEW K OITY. 
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NEW ORLEANS 


AND 


..-RETURN... 


ON DECEMBER 26, 27 AND 
28, 1898. 


Tickets Good Returning 
TO AND INCLUDING 
JANUARY 9th, 1899. 

Double Daily Service. 

Pullman Buffet Sleeping Car. 


Reclining Chair Car, Free. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 
218 N. Broadway, 


Illustrations in Colors. 


Embossed Linen Covers. 
Edited with Highest Skill 
Best Literature Obtainable 
New Features. 


Has Been Unparalleled. 


62 VOLUMES 


fe iN OUR WO 


Rand, McN 
~& Co., Chicago 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


AA AAAAAAADAS 


The Lights to Literature 
Reading Books. 


Illustrations in Black and White. 


The Success of These Readers 


PRICES —ase,'xord) Goes No. 5, 900. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY SERIES. 


Write us for Specimen Pages of 
Readers or School Library Lists. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


: 
: 


MILLER’S HOTEL, 


87, 89 and 41 W. 26th Street, 
New York City, 


A family Hotel on the American Plan, espec- [@ driven deep into the darkest of roads, 
ially adapted for families or for ladies traveling Y rending and dispersing the gloom. 
alone or in parties. In the center of the retail Giis the 

trade, places of amusement, and the principal ul 
hotels and churches. 

\ temperance home, patronized by the Y. M. 
Cit. CO Ay Ow. C2. Cb. Ov G.- FZ, 
Christian Endeavorers, Kings’ Daughters and 
kindred workers. 
rates for families and permanent 
guests. Send for circulars. 

CHARLES H. HAYNES, Proprietor. 


Special 


Fon 
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TEXAS. TEXAS. 


The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Rail- 
way Co. will sell low rate round trip 
tickets on November Ist, 15th, Decem- 
ber 6th and 20th, with final limit of 
return to 21 days from date of sale. 
An excellent opportunity for home- 
seekers, tourists and investors to view 
for themselves the great resources of 
the States. For further information 
address Jno. L. Williams, P. & T. A 
103 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


F} ‘Light? Yes, lots of it! White, steady, 
U far-reaching, long-lasting (10 hours), un- 
jar-out-able, non-blow-out-ative. 

The Lamp building ‘‘wrinkles” of 57 
years cover this Cycle Lamp, and if you 
ll will send us $2.50 your postman will hand 


it to you (prepaid, of course). 
“Sweetness and light” meet and mingle 
in the Dietz l.amp. 


E 







R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 
60 Laight Street, 
Established 1840. New York City. 
Picelicpicpicjelssigaiseispich 
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McClure’s Magazine 


$1.00 a Year. 10 Gents a Copy. 


FOR 1899. 
Among the Special Features are: 
A New Serial by Rudyard Kipling, 
The Later Life of Lincoln, by Miss Ida M. Tarbell. 
The Naval Side of the War, by Capt. Mahan. 
A Telegraph Operator’s Life — Real Experiences 
and Adventures. 
Contributions by the highest authorities on new 
developments in Science, Invention, Exploration, 
embracing articles descriptive of 


A Plunge in the Diving Torpedo Boat, Submarine Navi- 
gation, The Kite in Modern Warfare, Telegraphing with- 
out Wires, The Marvels of the Sea, Unsolved Problems of 
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\) Astronomy, Life in the Deepest Mines, What Peary is 
6 G Doing in the Arctic, The Telectroscope — Pictures by 
2 Sy Telegraph. 


SPLENDID SHORT STORIES. 


Ye They will come from such writers as Rudyard 
& Kipling, William Allen White, Hamlin Garland, 


Stephen Crane, Shan F. Bullock, Robert Barr, John 

A. Hill, Cutcliffe Hyne, Morgan Robertson, Clinton 

Ross, Sarah Orne Jewett, Octave Thanet, Sarah 
Barnwell Elliott, E. Nesbit, Ellen Glasgow. 

j We shall publish a number of very striking stories by new 


writers, and also a number of those short, crisp, dramatic 
episodes from real life which our readers have come to know 


ally 


yy) as a special feature of MCCLURE’S. 
4 The S.S. McCLURE CO., 


200 East asth Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, ° . NEW YORK. 
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ON THE TEXAS. 





“Don’t cheer, the poor devils are dy- 
ing.” 

The guns had just ceased their deep 
roar, 

And the great Spanish battleship ly- 
ing 

All riddled and running with gore, 

Had flown the white flag of submis- 
sion. 

Our tars drawing rapidly near, 

Blate with their victory’s fruition, 

Were beginning like madmen to 
cheer. 


They stopped when their captain had 
spoken; 

The shouting and tumult grew still, 

And standing in silence unbroken, 

All felt a quick, generous thrill 

Of pity, respect, admiration, 

For foemen so suffering, so brave, 


| And hastened, each man in his station, 


To bind 
save. 


up their wounds, and to 


{ 

Thrice thanks, for 
trying 

War’s horrors and pains to assuage; 

“Don’t cheer, the poor devils are dy- 
ing,” 

Ushers in a more chivalrous age. 


—Archibald Hopkins. 


gallant captain, 





Joseph Gillott’s steel pens have been 
the best for school writing for many 
years and they still take the lead. 
Their latest, Verticular, Vertigraph and 
Multiscript are just the thing for verti- 
cal writing. Try them. 





Dobbins’ Floating-Borax Soap con- 
tains all the good properties of Dobbins’ 
Electric, combined with those of the 
best floating soap. Nochapped hands 
where this soap is used. Same price as 
adulterated soaps without Borax. Red 
wrapper. 


Wanted 


ate in every state. 
ROBERTSON'S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Chem. Bidg. St. Louis, Mo., or Memphis, Tenn. 





To correspond with teachers 
andemployers. Have filled 
vacancies in 19 states. Oper- 





See special Premium Offers on 
pages 33 and 34. 
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‘SILVERWARE FREE: 


HIS SILVER-PLATED WARE can be used in cooking, eating and 

medicines the same as solid siiver. The base of this ware is solid 
Timea metal, and being perfectly white and hard it will never 
change color, and will wear a lifetime. This ware will not, cannot turn 
brassy, corrode or rust. We absolutely guarantee that each and every 
piece of this ware is plated with the full STANDARD amount of pure 
coin-silver. In beauty and finish it is perfect, 

















Roce dhe Bc c8e Boche he cache SocRe Back. 

ee ie ie wie ie we ae we wie ee ae We ie 
& he 
FULL SIZE. .« ~ GUARANTEE. } 
a eee ein 3 We guarantee every < 
All et he ware is full regulation size. q pieceofthiswaretobe 4, 
q exactlyasitisdescribed y, 
Dessert-forks are specially designed for cut- } andtogiveentiresatis- 3 
ting and eating pie, and dessert-spoons are + 2 * ey - 
proper spoons with which to eat soup. bape sfoobeok fe of fe ato ot bbb bbb. 





To test this silverware use acids ora file. If not 
Will Stand Any Test. found to be plated with the full Standard 
amount of pure coin-silver and the base solid white metal and exactly as described in every 
other particular, we will refund your money and make you a present of the subscription. 
If returned tous we will replace free of charge any piece of ware damaged in making the 
test. 





Each piece of this ware (except the knives) engraved 
free of charge with an initial letter in Old English. 
Say what initial you want. 


INITIAL LETTER. 


Only one letter on a piece. 
The base of the table-knives ts fine steel highly polished. They are first plated with nickel- 


silver, which is as hard as steel, then plated with 12 pennyweights of coin-stlver. The best silver- 
plated knives on the market. For want of space pictures of the Berry-spoon, Pie-knife, Gravy- 
/adle and Child’s Setare not shown here, but they are all of the same design and full regulation 


oe SPECIAL PREMIUM OFFERS 
TO OLD SUBSCRIBERS FOR SECURING NEW ONES. 


For only one new subscriber and $1.00, The handsome Butter Knife and Sugar 
Shell. (Both.) 

For two new subscribers and $2.00, your choice of one set of 6 Teaspoons, or one 
set of 6 after dinner Coffee Spoons. 

For three new subscribers and $3.00, your choice of 6 Dessert Spoons, or 6 Dessert 
Forks. 

For four new subscribers and 84.00, your choice of one set of 6 Forks, or 6 Table- 
spoons. 

For five new subscribers and 85.00, one set of 6 Table Knives. 

Here is a chance to secure valuable presents for a little effort on your part. 


PERRIN & SMITH, 7 OLIVE STRE 


217 OLIVE STREET. 
TE hs A AAA mAaaDAaAaAS 
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THE STORY OF AMERICA | pepnres SEI d il 


THE LATEST AND BEST YOUNG PEOPLE'S | 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES | 











Systematic Collec. 
tions, Mineralogy, 
Geology, Zoology, 
for schools of all 
grades, Lantern 








By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH | 3 panne 
For many years editor of “The Youth’s Companion.” ‘\ ne ~ a 
| “COLLECTIONS 
| Minerals, Rocks and Invertebrate 
Animals, 


AT ONE-HALF THE USUAL PRICE. 
| 








STRONG } 40 minerals in good case, or 40 rocks with du- 
UP-TO-DATE a aieh ad | oe ye Tg ee ge 
i einmsttiihe Authentic, | with text book of 60 pages. Send for circulars, 
“Story of Amer- § Readable, EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
ul bad . ‘ . 
ica ends with | Educational 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
the signing of § Value, Distin- 
the Peace Proto- | guished Authors | ——— 
col, terminating H Copiously I[lus- 
thet Sonnlihes | tented, Cleae i Th Edi wis 
American War. | Type, Beautiful | e I Or. 


Binding. A MONTHLY JOURNAL 
Of Information for 


Literary Workers, 





the manuscript market and practical 
articles upon all branches of literary 


UNEXCELLEDASA GIFT FOR THE YOUNG |*"* 


a Aide me om Sent’ hon "a PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR. 
or, Mr. Butterworth, is well and favorably known to the reading American 
public; first, from his long connection with “The Youth’s Companion;” second, as one SINGLE COPIES 10 CENTS. 
of the most popular of contemporary magazine contributors. : ; 
‘ S : Sample copies will be sent upon re- 
Owing to the new interest the study of history has lately taken, the publishers have left ceipt a 6 cents in postage addressed to 
no stone unturned to furnish the Story of America with an harmonious and fitting setting. | SAMPLE COPY DEPARTMENT, 


Size, 8% x 6 x 1% inches. 





SPECIAL PRICE, $2.00 POSTPAID. THE EDITOR, 
With the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION one year, 
only $2.2 S postpaid. | Franklin, - = * - Ohio, 








SEAT WORK. 


The latest and best series of busy work, JUST PUBLISHED. By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B. S. 


50 LANGUAGE SHEETS. 50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS. 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS. 50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS. 
50 DRAWING SHEETS. 


Size of sheet, 314x5—Colored, illustrated, with full directions for using each set, and adapted to all ' 


grades of school work. Price, 25 cents per set of 50 sheets.—Five Sets, $1.00. Keep your pupils busy and 
they will give you no trouble. 


To introduce this work we will send the five complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt 
Special f 3 ff of 50 yore in stamps. 


E FROM MANY. The Busy WorkSeries are just what teachers want. Send me 500 sets, 100 of a kind. The 
series are just excelleut. and I Py do some splendid work for you selling them in Iowa. PRIN. O, A. COLLINS, Stuart, Ia. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, St. Louis. 


Contains the latest news regarding N 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
E. W. VANDUZEN C0., Cincinnati, 0., U.S. 
Oniy High Class, Best Grade Copper and Tin 


Bunives foc Free CHURCH BELLS 


Cheapest for Price 
Fully Guaranteed 
and Onion: No Common Grades. The Best Only. 


Chicago & © 
Alton IR. ik. 


Only Stone Ballasted Crack. 
'f Solid Uestibuled Trains 


BETWEEN 


The best way isto study carefully 
the questions and answers used in 
previous examinations, For 35cents 

: we send you, prepaid, a book con- 
taining the questions and answers 


How to Pass 
An Examination 


of the Uniform Examinations in 
New York state from August 1897, to 
August, 1898, the questions and 
answers in Drawing also being given. 

We also send with the book a sup- 
plement containing the questions 
and answers from August, 1898, to 
the present time. thus making, prac- 
tically, two books for the price of 
one. 

Books containing: 
answers for previous years, 
each 


PERRIN & SMITH, Pubs., 
ST. LOUIS. 





==>: 


St. Louis and Chicago, 
St. Louis and Kansas City. 
‘Kansas City and Chicago. | 


omen | 


Palace Reclining Chair Cars Free. —_. 
Pullman Compartment Sleepers. 


wn. 
2 


Questions and 
25 cents 


Ask your own Home Ticket Agent for 
Tickets via the Chicago & Alton Railroad, 





re- 


ill 
id 


he 








or write to D. BOWES, General Western 
Passenger Agent, 216 N. Broadway, St. 
| Louis, Mo., JAMES CHARLTON, General 
Fessenghe and Ticket aan. Chicago, Ill. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
°° SPECIAL, ° ° 


TRAIN 








This booktells the teacher how to pro- 
ceed from day to day.—What to have pupils do. 
What questions to ask. What answers to re- | 








quire. The book is for the teacher only, the 
pupils being provided with models which can 
be prepared by the teacher and pupils by direc- 


DRAWING. 


tions given in the book. ‘Teachers are also | 
enabled to pass an examination in Drawing by 
studying this book. The book is substantially 
bound and contains 180 diagrams and illustra- 
tions. Price, 35 cents prepaid. 


I NOONDAY 
pas" We have just added a chapter on | FAMOUS 
COLOR to this book, with questions at 


- VIA | 83 a x 
the bottom of each page, forthe useof |) =" I 
teachers preparing for examinations. | RFPoUhR —— 


Price of the book complete, prepaid, 
ROUTE, 


85 cents. 
Perrin & Smith, rrom ST. LOUIS 10. 
NEW YORK, 


PUBLISHERS, 
ST. LOUIS. BOSTON, 
MONTREAL, 


po. MDIANAPOLIS, 
@ 
NS 





CINCINNATI, 
‘ WASHINGTON. 
or any girl 
In the remotest hamlet, or any teacher 


or official anywhere, can secure of us 
ee yy A , second-hand or new, at re- 


Finest and fastest regular train between 
Mississippi River and Hastern Seashore over 


f transportation in the 
duced prices, and singly or by the greatest system o P 
dozen, 1 Bo ‘ks re free World—the Vanderbilt Lines. 
Stops Allowed at Niagara Falls, Washing- 


i Books 
Of all Publishers 


Brand new, and complete alphabetical 
catalogue free, if you mention this ad 


Hinds & Noble 


3) 4 Cooper Institute New York City © 


ton, Philadelphia and Virginia Hot Springs. 
This train allows half day's stop in St Louis, 
and goes into the only depot in New York City. 


—_—_——— 
A. WHITEHEAD, 


thn Pass. Agt., 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 


Cc W.GRE 


pe sy Pass. Agt., 
gKANSAS CITY, Mo. 
WILLIAM P. DEPPE 
Assistant Gen’, Pass. Agent, 
ST. Louis, Mo 





consi GET cecte | 
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“ole, St. Louis & Kansas City 


RAILWAY. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY. 


The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 


TO 
| Toledo, Detroit, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Toronto, Montreal, 
Buffalo, Albany, Boston, 
Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburg, 


And all points North and East. 


| Elegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to To- 


ledo, Sleeping and Parlor Cars to Indianap- 
olis, New Beffet Reclining Chair Cars. 
SEATS FREE. 
TICKET OFFICE: 


505 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO, 





‘THROUGH SERVICE 


—— BETWEEN —— 


ST. LOUIS, 
CHICAG O, 
KANSAS CITY 


AND THE____ ___ 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 





TEXAS. 
WAGNER BUFFET SLEEPERS 


AND 


| FREE RECLINING 


KATY CHAIR CARS 


' DINING STATIONS 


OPERATED BY THE COMPANY. 
SUPERIOR MEALS, 


FIFTY CENTS. 
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GRERENENERGREEGEE 
“Four Great America ang” 
Series, 


Edited by JAMES BALDWIN, Ph. D. 


fs For Young American Readers. 
In order that BALDWIN’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
STORIES may be had in book form, they are bound 
together, four booklets to the volu These 
volumes, beautifully bound in cloth, will be pub- 
lished and known as the 
“FOUR GREAT AMERICANS” SERIES. 
VOLUMES NOW READY. 


‘ MH B 
1, Four Great Americans, *y 
Pages, Price, 50 Cents. George Washington, Benjan 
lin, Daniel Webster, Abraham Lincoln. 
. e B , 
2. Four American Patriots, ®*.,' 
“The Story of Our Country.’’ Cloth, 256 Pages, Price 


Patrick Heury, Alexander Hamilton, Andrew Jackso1 
S. Grant. 


’ 3. Four American Naval Heroes, 


saldwin, 
C . th, 
1in Frank 


2 Holman ({(( 
? 

Author of 

50 Cents. 

Ulysses 


In Press. ) 


Other Volumes in Preparation. 


( 
i, Werner Schoo! — Co,, ( 


G EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
% New York. CHICAGO. 
— 


(KERRANG AAR 
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SJOHN L. BOLAND 


Book and Stationery Co., 
Fourth, St. Charles and Vine Streets, 
ST. LOUIS, 


Would suggest as 
able for 


Holiday Presents: 


Boston. 
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y suit- 


Webster’s Internationz 
tionary, Chamber’s Encyclo- 
pedia, Lippincott's Biograph- 
ical Dictionary, Brewer’s Ref- 
erence Books, Gibson’s Books 
of Drawings, Set of Dickens 
Thackeray, Emerson, Scott 
and other standard authors, 
late works by Kipling, Hope, 
Doyle,Black, Hopkins, Smith, 
Burnham, Crawford and other 
popular writers of to-day. 
Bibles, Testaments, Prayer 
Books, etc. 


al Dic- 


Teachers, gen nal and 
literary people will especially 
enjoy a visit to 


BOLAND’S 


The largest and most beautiful Book Store in the West 
South. 





and 


Wave Crest Ware, Sterling Silver Novelties 
Statues Naval Heroes, Photograph Albums, 
‘Artistic Pitchers in Balearic and Rhodian Finish, 
Medallions in Colors, and the 
New Green and Ruby-tones. 
Roman Bronze Busts. Fine Leather Goods. 
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Rights and Duties 


» wR aa 


American Citizenship, 


a) are 


W. W. WILLOUGHBY, 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


12 MO, CLOTH, $1.00. 


A Book for Every American Boy and 
Girl. Sent Postpaid on Re- 
ceipt of Price. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., 


NEW YORK. CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. 
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GEO. P. BROWN & CO., 

BEVERLY, MASS. 
School Cards and School Supplies. 


School Cards. and designs of the largest and best varietyin tl 


country. Fifteen samples postpaid for 15 cents; 40 samples for 25 cent 

’ Christmas Cards, Booklets, Folding Card 
Christmas, 1898. Leaflets, Panels, Novelties, etc. All wit 
appropriate Christmas mottoes. 


An elegant assortment, comprising several thou 


’ Are the best ever offered. Tw 
Our School Souvenirs Cards tied together with silk rit 
bon. The first card printed in colors, with appropriate border design 
and teacher’s name, etc.; the second card contains the names of pupil) 
We have the Flag Souvenir with American Flag in bright colors. Th 
Christmas Souvenir with Green Holly Leaves and Red Berries and ap 
propriate Christmas wish; also several other designs. Illustrated cata 
logue free. Samples sent for 2 cents each. 


For picture study. Foruse on special dayi 


Famous Pictures etc. Large pictures, beautifully engrave 
and printed on heavy plate paper, size, 5xS. Hundreds of subjects- 
famous men and women. authors and their homes, historical building 
and events, famous paintings, etc. Ten pictures sent postpaid for 1 
cents with full catalogue. 

Beautiful flora 
Fifteen sample 


A great variety. 
and scenery cards. 


Scripture Text Cards. 
for 10 cents; 40 for 25 cents, postpaid. 


Also an endless variety of teachers’ books, aids and devices, black 
board stencils, school reports, wall mottoes, large pictures for walls o 
school rooms, etc. Latest catalogue sent with all packages or free o1 
Address 


G. P. BROWN & CO., 
Box 1808 Beverly, Mass. 


To insure prompt delivery, add box to address. 


application. 
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